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Can the Modern State 
Afford More Welfare ? 


by 
Knut Getz WoLp 


It might appear at first sight that in drawing up social and economic 
policy the State has constantly to make a choice between the socially 
desirable and the economically profitable, and that every fresh welfare 
measure means the diversion of resources from productive use. In the 
following article a well-known Norwegian writer on social and econ- 
omic matters points out, with examples from the experience of his 
own country, that the relations between social and economic policy 
are more complicated, and that some socially desirable measures may 
prove to be economically profitable also. 


INTRODUCTION 


SOCIAL policy has developed rapidly in modern times. Starting 

with British labour legislation and German social insurance 
in the nineteenth century, it has entered a succession of new fields 
during the last 50 years. Among the most important of these, 
particularly in the period between the two world wars, have been 
employment questions and what may be called standard-of-living 
policy in the widest sense—housing, cost of living, family welfare, 
etc. Together with this broadening of scope, there has also been a 
continual geographical extension : since the Second World War the 
social problems of the underdeveloped countries have stood in the 
forefront of international action in this domain. 

The double process of expansion—into new fields and new 
countries—has always been closely connected with economic 
conditions, for everywhere the size of the national income and 
the state of the public finances place limits on the possibility of 
new departures in social policy. This being the case, advocates 
of progress urge that, as the national income rises, a large propor- 
tion of the increase ought to be spent on social objectives—an 
attitude which must be considered right and natural from the 
welfare point of view. 
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At the same time, however, it has become steadily clearer that 
the connection between social policy and economic affairs is more 
complicated than this : indeed, it cannot always be said that a fresh 
advance in social policy will involve the use of material resources 
which would have been available for other purposes—increased 
consumption, investment, defence, etc. Often, in the past, socially 
undesirable measures have shown themselves to be economically 
inefficient—as witness the historic experiment made at the Zeiss 
optical instrument factory at Jena in 1906, when an extension of 
working hours failed, after an initial period, to bring about any 
increase in production at all. The experience of Britain in 1940 
was similar: after a period, longer working hours and work on 
holidays led to such a sharp increase in absenteeism and such a 
drop in efficiency that the rise in production was insignificant.’ 
On the other hand, many positive examples can be quoted of 
measures combining the economically profitable with the socially 
desirable. The productive effect of better lighting, ventilation, 
heating, etc., and of such amenities as good canteens and changing 
rooms is well known. It is the purpose of this article to quote other 
instances in which there is no need to choose between welfare 
expenditure and the use of funds for other purposes, because the 
welfare scheme is profitable itself. 

Discussion of this subject is all the more appropriate because 
the I.L.O. has itself referred on important occasions to the connec- 
tion between social policy and economic possibilities. The relation 
between productivity and welfare was one of the main items 
discussed at the International Labour Conference in 1953 and was 
selected as the special theme of the Director-General’s Report. 
The Director-General stated— 


... the overwhelming need of the world is for a larger output of goods and ser- 
vices to satisfy its manifold urgent needs—to confirm the defeat of inflation 
and prevent its recrudescence, to raise living standards now and to provide 
the capital equipment essential to keep them rising in the future. It is 
becoming more and more widely realised that an essential contribution to 
this end is that whatever resources we have available for production should 
be used more effectively than they are at present.’ 


Social action itself can make a valuable contribution to such a 
more effective use of available resources. 

A further reason for regarding these problems as important is 
world rearmament. In many countries a much larger proportion 
of the national income is being claimed for military purposes today 


1H. M. Vernon: Hours of Work and Their Influence on Health and 
Efficiency (London, British Association for Labour Legislation, 1943). 

21.L.0.: World Labour Report 1953, International Labour Conference, 
36th Session, Geneva, 1953, Report I (Geneva, 1953). 
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than was the case some years ago, and the competition between 
other requirements has grown keener. There is accordingly a double 
motive for appreciating those cases in which a socially desirable 
measure will have directly productive results. 


SocIAL PoLICy AND FuLL EMPLOYMENT 


The period between the wars was characterised by a high rate 
of unemployment, and this was indeed the dominant social and 
economic problem in the more highly developed countries. The 
action taken to reduce unemployment included first of all a general 
policy of economic expansion, though in some countries a necessary 
regard for the balance of payments made it impossible to give full 
effect to such a policy. In these circumstances it was often appro- 
priate to regard an increase in expenditure for social purposes as 
an efficient means of raising the level of consumption and invest- 
ment, and thus as an aid to economic expansion and a means of 
reducing unemployment. This statement of the position is to some 
extent still true today for certain countries, and might become 
applicable elsewhere also if a general economic depression should 
develop. 

In fact, however, the chief problems of the post-war period in 
most countries have been different. During this period all coun- 
tries have undertaken, by international agreement, to follow a 
full-employment policy; and a number of them—the United 
Kingdom, the Scandinavian countries and others—have gone a 
long way towards putting such a policy into effect. The method 
adopted has often been a high level of investment, which was 
desirable also with a view to reconstruction and increased output. 

A recent study of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation ? shows that the gross investment rate is as high as 
20-28 per cent. of gross national production in Norway, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Austria and Sweden, and also in 
Canada. In the three Scandinavian countries, the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands, considerations of national income and ex- 
penditure have played an important part in the implementation of 
economic policy. Social action under full employment is therefore 
a question of great present interest and importance. 

Maximum use of economic resources makes it possible to increase 
the national income and raise the standard of life. Moreover full 
employment is in itself of enormous social significance, and may be 
regarded as more important than any other achievement in this 


10.E.E.C. : Statistics of National Product and Expenditure, 1938, 1947 
to 1952 (Paris, 1954). 
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domain since the war. It has also provided a basis for the solution 
of several other social problems of a less general character, such as 
the integration of elderly and handicapped workers into occupa- 
tional life. However, full employment and a policy aimed thereat 
create fresh problems in their turn. The difficulty of choosing 
between “ social spending ” and the use of resources for other pur- 
poses becomes acute, and welfare must win its share in competition 
with, for instance, highly productive industrial investment plans. 
The danger of inflation and difficulties with foreign exchange are 
obstacles to the achievement of full employment in most countries ; 
inflation and foreign exchange scarcity create social injustice, 
shortages and inappropriate distribution of wealth, which may 
cause a reduction in the national income and finally endanger full 
employment itself. In such circumstances recourse may be had 
to means of restricting demand and using available resources on a 
selective basis. These conditions cannot fail to affect social policy 
in a decisive way. 


Economic Significance of Social Policy 


The statistical study made by the I.L.O. of social expenditure 
in a number of countries! brings out clearly the great present 
economic significance of social policy. The cost of social security 


in 1949 was between 7 and 17 per cent. of the national income in 
most European countries ; and these figures do not give a full 
impression of total expenditure on welfare purposes, because they 
were obtained by the use of a somewhat restrictive definition of 
social security. More recent figures for the Scandinavian countries 
indicate that “social ” expenditure in 1953 totalled some 10 per 
cent. of the net national income. 

In order to analyse the economic character of social expendi- 
tures, these must be grouped. From the economic point of view, 
there are three main classes : the first consists of the direct pur- 
chase of goods and services by the government, the local authori- 
ties, the social security funds, etc. (expenditure on public health 
and employment services are typical instances of this) ; the second 
class is made up of capital expenditure for social purposes (construc- 
tion of hospitals, mental homes, etc.) ; the third and most impor- 
tant class consists of transfers of income from individuals or groups 
of persons to others. This occurs on a particularly large scale 
through social security institutions, where—in accordance with the 
structure of each scheme—contributions from the insured and their 
employers, and in some cases from the central or local government 


b) 


1See “A Comparative Analysis of the Cost of Social Security”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 3, Mar. 1953. 
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also, are paid over to such persons as may receive benefit from the 
institution. 


INCREASED AVAILABILITY OF WORKERS 


Among social welfare schemes of a directly profitable character, 
those belonging to employment policy in the widest sense natur- 
ally play a leading part, and the present article therefore concen- 
trates first of all on schemes of this sort. When unemployment 
is low, there is no difficulty in finding work in very nearly every 
branch of the economy ; but this situation may create other prob- 
lems, particularly for growing industries that require an abnor- 
mally large intake of workers at times of economic expansion. 
There may be a tendency on the workers’ part to hold on to their 
jobs, an unwillingness to move to new trades ; and this is all the 
more likely to occur if undertakings, whose output and sales are 
falling and which ought naturally to reduce personnel, prefer to 
hold on to the workers in their employ and so create underemploy- 
ment. There is indeed a risk that the whole employment market 
may stiffen to an extent that will hinder economic development. 
This question was also referred to by the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office in his annual Report of 1953." 

If such a situation is to be avoided, all means must be used 
to increase the mobility of labour. In this regard both placement 
and vocational training are of extreme importance ; conditions of 
work in the new workplaces also play a valuable part ; and moves 
may be facilitated by payment of a travel allowance. 

One example of the use of such methods is the action taken to 
secure manpower for the Norwegian forest industry in recent years. 
Forestry in the southern parts of the country has suffered from a 
shortage of labour, and at the same time there has been some winter 
unemployment in the north, where nature restricts the possibility 
of regular employment in certain trades. The measures used 
include the payment of travel expenses and the provision of training 
courses with pay. Forestry work is physically exhausting and is 
a sort of Norwegian equivalent of coalmining in some other coun- 
tries. Living conditions at workplaces have been improved by the 
construction of modern wooden cabins, the introduction of supple- 
mentary pay for cooks, etc. By these means it was possible to 
move southward 2,800 woodcutters—the number to whom travel 
money was paid in the season 1950-51. Half of these workers 
came from the treeless districts of northern Norway, where they 
would have been unemployed during the winter forestry season. 
The cost of the scheme was met from unemployment insurance 


1 Op. cit., pp. 79 ff. 
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funds. As a steady supply of timber is essential for production in 
the Norwegian woodworking industry, arrangements of this sort 
are evidently not only socially desirable but highly profitable also. 

Another factor of great importance in obtaining transfers of 
manpower within the country and creating a more flexible employ- 
ment market is housing policy ; indeed, in most countries the 
authorities give some kind of economic support to housing construc- 
tion. Such schemes can provide for the grant of special facilities 
to workers in expanding industries ; this is particularly important 
in a sparsely populated country where new undertakings are often 
started in small places in which there is no possibility of housing 
the new employees unless special assistance schemes are introduced. 

On the other hand, in districts where natural and industrial 
conditions cause particularly sharp seasonal fluctuations in the 
employment market, it will not suffice to provide employment by 
transferring workers to other parts of the country, as in the case 
of the forest industry mentioned above. It will also be necessary 
to take more direct action with a view to spreading employment 
throughout the whole year, in both public and private under- 
takings. This applies particularly to building and civil engineering. 
Projects undertaken by the central and local authorities themselves 
must be systematically concentrated in the winter months. Expe- 
rience in Norway has shown that this policy meets with resistance 
from the high-ranking officials who plan such projects, mainly 
because they get less work done for a given amount of money in 
the bad than in the good season. This resistance has been partly 
overcome by additional appropriations for projects carried out 
during the winter months. However, the problem is still greater in 
private industry, but here too the authorities can do much to 
promote the spreading of employment over the seasons by sub- 
sidising winter work, varying the rate of interest on loans, attaching 
conditions to construction permits, etc. 


Health 


To raise the level of public health and working capacity is not 
only the chief aim of social policy; it is also of great economic 
importance. Every man or woman who goes out to earn a living 
represents an investment of at least 30,000 crowns (£1,500 or 
$4,200). Reductions in mortality and morbidity rates at all ages, 
apart from being an aim in themselves, are highly significant from 
the economic point of view. 

Such achievements are most striking when the population in 
question is gainfully employed. Statistical inquiries carried out 
in Norway show that the average number of days’ sickness among 
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the employed population is about 11 a year, or about 4 per cent. 
of all working days, and that industrial accidents cause absences 
averaging about 1.5 per cent. of all man-days worked ; the total is 
5.5 per cent. For Norway this means an annual loss of some 75,000 
man-years. In order to compute the economic value of this figure 
to society, regard should be had not merely to loss of wages but 
also to the waste resulting from reduced use of machinery and 
other means of production. A rough calculation shows that the 
total loss due to sickness and industrial accidents may be placed 
at between 5 and 6 per cent. of the net national income. 

It is evident that a large proportion of these absences for sick- 
ness cannot be eliminated ; but it is equally clear that a relatively 
small effect on the incidence of sickness, and on the length of 
absences caused by sickness, will make expenditure on preventive 
and curative medicine profitable from the standpoint of the whole 
economy. It pays to have as few people as possible not working 
properly because they are feeling unwell, or not producing at all 
because they are at home in bed, or taking up rare and expensive 
hospital space. 

Mass miniature radiography is a typical example of profitable 
expenditure from this point of view. By examining the whole 
population, it is possible to diagnose all cases of tuberculosis and 
to arrange for the necessary treatment. Similarly, in the case of 
tuberculosis and other diseases, it has been found unprofitable to 
neglect the necessary follow-up treatment of persons who have 
reacted well to expensive care at hospitals, sanatoria, etc. Another 
instance of the same kind is school and public dental treatment. 
In Norway this is financed by the central and local authorities 
(although adult patients also pay a fee themselves) and is aimed at 
conservation of the teeth, beginning with schoolchildren and 
extending to higher age groups. In this way a great reduction is 
being effected in the heavy cost of dental treatment that must be 
borne by the individual and the community unless there is system- 
atic care from the lowest age. 

During and since the nineteenth century there has been a big 
progressive improvement in general health and working capacity 
and a pronounced rise in the average expectancy of life in the 
economically developed countries. This is a joint result of medical 
research and practical health and hygiene work on the one hand 
and of a higher general standard of life (nutrition, housing, etc.) 
on the other. It is not possible to ascertain the numerical effect 
that specific welfare policies have had on this development, but it 
is evident that they have played an important part, and most of 
them have no doubt been profitable from the standpoint of man- 
power and productivity and so of production. 
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Handicapped Workers 


Perhaps the most important instance of what may be called 
productive social expenditure lies in the employment of handicapped 
workers. A large proportion of these persons require special train- 
ing, rehabilitation, or guidance and placement. In recent years 
the staff of Norwegian employment offices have included coun- 
sellors responsible for helping handicapped persons who seek 
employment. The 21 counsellors working at the public employment 
offices in 1954 registered 2,726 such persons, of whom 1,107 were 
placed in employment, mostly in office work and the metal trades, 
and 232 received training. This was achieved in the initial period ; 
as each counsellor obtains more experience, still higher figures 
may be expected. 

Against the background of results like these, it is clear that 
there are very few activities in the whole national economy where 
the engagement of a small number of highly skilled persons could 
have such a powerful effect. Evidently the work of these employ- 
ment counsellors has led to an increase in the national output many 
times greater than their salaries. Even from a purely budgetary 
point of view (i.e., on an estimate of the taxes paid by the additional 
persons “ gainfully employed ”), it is apparent that the activity 
of the counsellors has been extremely profitable. Similar remarks 
apply also to a number of other social schemes (vocational training, 
welfare officers, etc.). 

Research has shown that there are particularly big opportu- 
nities for the employment of handicapped workers in the metal, 
textile and ready-made clothing industries, as well as in a number of 
handicrafts such as joinery, upholstery, shoemaking and tailoring. 
The same applies to office work of certain types. Large numbers 
of handicapped persons could also be engaged by government 
institutions and local authorities if the rules regarding age, health 
etc., which often regulate employment in the public service were 
to be modified. 

A particularly large group of persons who may be considered 
in a sense as handicapped are the aged. The present shift in the age 
structure renders this problem more and more pressing. Apart 
from the action already mentioned it may be possible to give old 
people priority for certain jobs and to prevent discrimination 
against them by reason of rigid employment rules, public and 
private pension regulations, etc. 

As regards women workers, it would be of great value to provide 
for the access of more married women to part-time work. The 
experiments with part-time work made by some undertakings in 
Norway have been most successful, but any considerable increase 
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in the extent of such work requires a number of practical measures 
(appropriate workplaces, vocational training, fiscal regulations, 
transport facilities, etc.). 

All these are examples of action with a social objective which 
at the same time increases the national income and therefore places 
no added charge on the resources of the country. Other instances 
will be given below in the section on standard-of-living policy. 

It must, however, be stressed that the preceding paragraphs 
concern only some of the fields to which social policy may extend. 
It is easy enough to think of cases at the other end of the scale, 
where a direct choice has to be made between desirable welfare 
expenditure and some other use of the available resources. With 
hours as they now are in modern industrial countries, further 
reductions in hours of work, longer vacations or additional public 
holidays would no doubt lead to a proportionate fall in production, 
save in exceptional occupations or conditions (exhausting work, for 
instance). Indeed, the fall might often be greater than the decrease 
in hours because of the additional waste due to idle equipment. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT FOR WELFARE PURPOSES 


In practice, a number of the examples of social expenditure 
mentioned in the preceding section require capital investment 
(construction of hospitals, institutions, etc.). There is a particu- 
larly difficult economic problem to be solved in this regard in 
countries with full employment and a high level of investment, 
for it is just in such matters that the scarcity factor makes itself 
felt most strongly in the economy of these countries. From the 
economic point of view investment for welfare purposes must often 
compete with other investment projects of particularly high prio- 
rity and importance—in Norway, for instance, the expansion of 
electric power plant, the export industries based thereon, shipping, 
etc. There is also a similar competitive situation as regards housing 
construction. 

However, there are many investment schemes for social purposes 
which can well stand up to this competition, such as diagnosis 
centres, training institutions, workshops for the rehabilitation of 
the handicapped, or day nurseries and kindergartens to help 
mothers who wish to take up part-time work. Investments of this 
kind have a very powerful effect on output—it is often possible, in 
terms of production, to write off their cost in a single year. Such 
investments are highly profitable. 

The provision of public baths, allotment gardens, etc., are other 
examples of social investment. The result will be a general rise 
in the standard of welfare, leading in its turn very probably to 
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such an improvement in the health, vigour and working capacity 
of the population that the investment will be vindicated also from 
a purely economic point of view. However, the cause-and-effect 
relationship is here much more complex and indirect than in the 
other cases mentioned above. 

The biggest and economically most important capital invest- 
ment schemes for social purposes are those that provide for the 
construction of hospitals. It should, perhaps, be pointed out that 
it would be economically reasonable not to aim at building hospitals 
to last for many years, as is now usually done, for this involves the 
consumption of much more labour and materials than are directly 
required to provide the necessary number of beds. Of course, if 
the hospital lasts longer, the cost can be spread over a correspon- 
dingly longer period ; but if the recent sharp rise in the national 
income may be expected to continue, it will be more appropriate 
to reduce the strain on present-day resources by keeping down the 
immediate cost of the hospital and building another somewhat 
earlier than would otherwise be necessary. In Norway, for instance, 
between 1900 and 1950 aggregate production rose by an average 
of 2.8 per cent. per annum—i.e., a fourfold increase in 50 years ; 
and production per head of the population increased nearly three- 
fold in the same period. Against this background it would not be 
right to build a hospital planned to last long into a future when 
production and the standard of living will be much higher than 
they are at present. The resources freed in this way can be better 
used for other important social objectives. 


TRANSFER OF INCOME BY SOCIAL SECURITY 


The protection afforded by social security schemes to individuals 
against the economic consequences of sickness, industrial accident, 
unemployment, etc., often enables people to seize opportunities 
and take risks at important junctures in their lives—for instance, 
when choosing a trade or a job. Particularly in countries with 
mobile, insecure industrial conditions, highly susceptible to world 
market fluctuations, this consideration is of decisive importance 
from the standpoint of the national economy. 

A social security system based on payment of benefit, which 
is financed by the collection of contributions from insured persons 
and their employers and subsidies from the government or local 
authorities amounts—economically speaking—io a method of 
transferring income between individuals and groups. Serious 
economic problems are linked with this transfer. It may be consi- 
dered that social security brings about some degree of income 
equalisation, since it diverts income towards those affected by the 
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events against which the protection is afforded. This levelling 
process leads in its turn to a greater aggregate consumption ; and 
in countries where a large part of any higher consumption spending 
goes on imported goods, or increases the demand for imported raw 
materials for the home manufacture of consumer goods, the result 
will also be to place an added strain on the balance of payments. 

On the other hand the incidence of contributions, taxes, etc. 
(according to the basis of assessment chosen) will affect employ- 
ment, willingness to work overtime and similar matters. Also, 
in some countries, defective technical efficiency in the collection of 
contributions and taxes will restrict the extent to which social 
security schemes can be used for these purposes. 

To meet the economic problems arising in this connection and 
to protect social security from overheavy charges, various measures 
can be taken which may be expected to have considerable effect. 
In Oslo, for instance, it has been found possible to link disability 
assistance with action to provide employment for physically 
handicapped persons ; many of those applying for disability benefit 
are interviewed by the employment counsellors, who seek appro- 
priate jobs for them. It is also possible to amend the regulations 
governing old-age pensions so as to encourage aged persons to go 
on working, for example, by providing increased pensions to persons 
who only begin to draw these some time after reaching the pen- 
sionable age, or by reducing the deduction in respect of pensioners’ 
earnings. 

Some social security institutions are in a special situation, 
namely those so constructed as to be an automatically operating 
element in a policy of counteracting economic fluctuations. For 
instance, as long as there is full employment the unemployment 
insurance agency accumulates large sums because expenditure on 
benefits is much smaller than receipts from contributions. This 
process has a contracting effect on the economy which may be a 
very valuable part of an anti-inflationary policy. If any consider- 
able unemployment should arise, in general or within certain 
occupations, the insurance institution will draw on its funds, and 
the resulting expenditure will produce an expanding effect on the 
economy. 


SociAL PoLicy AND CAPITAL FORMATION 


Other branches of social security—old-age pension funds, for 
instance—can also accumulate capital. The extent to which this 
will occur depends to a large extent on the principles of actuarial 
technique on which the scheme happens to be based. 

In Norway the aggregate accumulation of social security funds 
in 1954 was about 60 million crowns, or slightly less than 6 per cent. 
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of the total social security budget of over 1,000 millions. Such an 
accumulation may be of considerable economic significance, in the 
long run as well as temporarily, since it permits a higher rate of 
saving. For countries whose policy is directed towards a high level 
of investment and full employment, the amount of home saving is 
of vital importance. An increase in saving will reduce the pressure 
towards inflation and improve the balance of payments. 

Works pension schemes and private pension insurance are also 
very important in this connection. Such schemes and arrange- 
ments are intended to provide old-age and survivors’ pensions, etc., 
instead of or supplementary to social security benefits. As they 
are undertaken by insurance companies on appropriate technical 
bases, they will involve the formation of big reserves derived from 
the premiums paid while the schemes are being built up or are 
spreading to new branches of industry. The scope of such pension 
schemes has grown enormously in the United States, and the 
movement is being extended to most European countries. The 
works schemes are financed by the payment of premiums by the 
undertakings and their employees. The total amount of premiums 
collected by such schemes in Norway in 1954 was over 200 million 
crowns—more than 10 per cent. of total private savings of all 
kinds. The works pension schemes may be expected to prove one 
of the most important factors in maintaining and increasing the 
rate of saving in the next few years. The State can encourage such a 
development in appropriate ways, particularly by means of tax 
facilities. 

The long-term trend in modern countries seems to be towards 
the concentration of a great part of all savings in the hands of 
industry. From the social point of view this has a number of dis- 
advantages. It is most important for the individual to have some 
savings to fall back on; they can, for instance, be a valuable 
supplement to social security benefits. Private savings very often 
take the form of life insurance, housing, or other property. The 
volume of private savings in the form of money depends on confid- 
ence in the value of the currency, taxation, and to some extent 
rates of interest, profits, etc. 

A further problem in this same field is that regarding a socially 
more appropriate distribution of the greatly increased total volume 
of property which has come into existence, particularly in countries 
with a high level of investment. The secretary of the Netherlands 
Federation of Trade Unions, Mr. A. Vermeulen, has described in 
the International Labour Review a plan for the solution of this 
problem.' It would involve transferring part of the profits of 


1 A, VERMEULEN : “ Collective Profit-Sharing ”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 6, June 1953. 
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undertakings to a “ workers’ profit bank ”, which would purchase 
the certificates issued by a “central investment corporation ”. 
These certificates would be distributed to employees on the basis 
of their payrolls ; it would, of course, not be permissible to change 
them into cash, but they could be used directly for a number of 
specified types of investments, or merely retained by the employees. 
In the latter case the holder would receive interest from the workers’ 
profit bank, which would obtain the necessary income by investing 
the money itself. This plan is an interesting and praiseworthy 
attempt to solve what is now a key problem of social and economic 


policy. 
STANDARD-OF-LIVING POLICY 


In the period between the wars social policy widened its scope 
to include a number of new objectives. Most characteristic of this 
tendency was perhaps the work of the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Organisation regarding nutrition, combined 
with a policy for agriculture. The housing problem was also seen 
in the light of economic conditions and was treated on a similar 
joint social and economic basis. 

This process of development has become still more evident 
since the last war. Even before its close, Professor E. R. Walker 
gave a particularly clear account of the targets of a standard-of- 
living policy. He wished to “ provide as a minimum, below which 
nobody is allowed to fall, a composite standard covering the food, 
clothing, shelter and services which are considered essential by the 
appropriate experts ... ”.? 

Examples of the connection between such a social standard-of- 
living policy and an economic policy may be found above all in 
agriculture. In most European countries there is today a tendency 
to overproduce products of animal husbandry. Nevertheless, it is 
of importance for nutritional, demographic and social reasons to 
keep up the output of such products. This situation has led to 
the introduction or preparation of plans for production restraint, 
the compulsory mixing of butter with margarine, exports of sur- 
pluses at very low prices, special tax arrangements, etc. 

A more positive way of facing the problem is to increase the 
consumption of such protective foods, either by direct distribution 
(school breakfasts or lunches, etc.) or indirectly by subsidising 
prices for certain groups of the population whose consumption is 
very low (old people, large families with small incomes, etc.). The 
experience obtained, particularly in the United Kingdom, during 


1E. Ronald WALKER: “ Minimum Welfare Standards as a Post-War 
Objective ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, Oct. 1943. 
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and since the war has clearly shown the very great importance to 
health of a sufficient consumption of milk and other protective 
foods, particularly for mothers and children and other special 
groups. If the output of these agricultural products could be used 
to remedy the under-consumption now prevailing, as compared 
with the standards laid down by nutrition experts, both economic 
and social purposes would be served at the same time. 

Examples may also be found in other branches of production. 
By standardising certain types of clothes and so securing price 
reductions, it is possible to use the idle productive capacity of the 
textile industry and to secure greater productivity than by direct 
transfer of income. Similar conditions apply to the consumption 
and production of furniture and other consumer goods. 

Holidays are an important element in the standard of living. 
Since the war a few countries have legislated in favour of an annual 
vacation of three weeks, but holidays and spare time themselves 
give rise to economic problems. In Norway the Holidays Committee 
—a body set up by the Government and consisting also of represent- 
atives of the workers’ and employers’ organisations, the transport 
industry, the hotels, etc——has done much to provide for the 
staggering of holidays over a large part of the year. One of the 
means used is a reduction in rail fares for holiday travel outside 
the main season. In these ways it is possible to ensure a fuller use 
of existing transport and accommodation, and thus to reduce the 
need for new capital investment in these fields. 


CONCLUSION 


What is said in the preceding pages must, of course, not be 
taken to indicate that social progress should or can be limited to 
such action as is at the same time economically productive. Social 
policy has its own scale of values, which will often be decisive 
regardless of economic expense. However, at a time when economic 
conditions set limits to social reform, it is of great importance to 
be clear where these limits lie and not to fail to introduce social 
measures which will perhaps increase the national income by an 
amount greater than the expenditure originally involved. 

Most of the examples given in this article have been taken from 
Norwegian conditions, but similar instances could be found in 
every country where the economic situation is characterised by full 
or high employment, a high level of investment, stability problems 
at home and exchange problems abroad, and where questions of 
priority are consequently of decisive importance. 

Lastly, it must be emphasised that there exists also a broader, 
more general connection between social policy and political eco- 
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nomy. The welfare action of our time is an element in the work of 
creating a society in which men and women may live and thrive, 
where human values are respected and where each individual is 
enabled to develop his own gifts and potentialities. The relationship 
between the social and the economic spheres is impossible to 
measure, hard even to estimate, but it is very real ; indeed in the 
long run it is perhaps one of the most important of all. 





Social Security 
and the Medical Profession 


by 
Dr. Jean MAYSTRE 


Secretary-General of the Medical Association 
of the Canton of Geneva 


Last year the International Labour Review published an article 
by Dr. J]. Dejardin, Chief Medical Director of the Belgian National 
Sickness and Invalidity Fund, reviewing a number of problems 
arising from the relationships between sickness insurance institutions 
and physicians in the field of social security. The author analysed 
the views of the International Social Security Association and the 
World Medical Association respectively, noted certain differences 
between them and advocated a full exchange of information. 

The International Labour Office, in its endeavour to assist to 
the full extent of its abilities in bringing about a better understanding 
between social security institutions and the medical profession, has 
now invited Dr. Jean Maystre to put forward his views on certain 
medical aspects of social insurance. Dr. Maystre, besides being the 
Secretary-General of the Geneva Medical Association, is also res- 
ponsible for liaison between the World Medical Association and 
international organisations (including the I.L.O.) and is thus particu- 
larly well placed to make a valuable contribution to the common 
fund of knowledge from the enrichment of which alone a better 
understanding can spring. 


HERE are three facets to the problem of sickness insurance: 
the contingency, the benefit and the financial coverage. 
The first two (contingency and benefit) are variables ; only 
the financial aspect contains any element of objective certainty, 
since it is conditioned by the amount actually allotted to the pro- 
tection of health in the national budget. To this extent any 
scheme will depend on the economic situation of the community. 
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CONTINGENCIES 


The concept of the contingency calls for a few remarks, particu- 
larly as the manner in which it was formerly understood is now 
undergoing a fundamental change. For a long time the word 
was considered as synonymous with sickness, and experience 
showed that the probability of a contingency arising could be 
predicted in a sufficiently accurate, if not infallible, manner through 
the use of morbidity and mortality tables, especially in the field 
of accident insurance. 

Today, however, the word encompasses not only the need 
for care in case of actual sickness but periodic health checks as 
well. No longer does the worker wait until he is unable to work 
before he goes to the doctor. Living conditions have changed ; 
the progress of education, the dissemination of knowledge, health 
education, books, newspapers, the wireless and the moving pictures 
have developed, particularly in the more advanced countries and 
among the well-to-do elements of the population, a feeling of 
anxiety which creates an increased demand for medical examina- 
tions. Modern man is kept on his guard by preventive action ; 
thus it is natural that he should feel alarmed and uneasy and 
that he should allay his fears by having health checks. 

The dread of disease, the natural but regrettable tendency to 
take advantage of anything offered at little or no cost, and recent 
social trends have expanded the scope of insurance—which was 
originally limited to the risk of sickness proper—and introduced a 
new factor, namely the need for the protection of health. 

A recent investigation carried out in a district of a large Euro- 
pean city has shown that out of 100 insured persons 72 saw 
the doctor at least once during the year ; the doctor, for his part, 
devoted one-half of his time to the treatment of 15 out of every 
100 insured persons, each of whom visited him or was visited 
by him ten times during the year on the average. 

The demand for services rises concomitantly with social, 
economic and cultural standards ; another reason for this rise is 
the widespread support given to principles embodied in the Atlantic 
Charter, the Declaration of Philadelphia (adopted in 1944 by the 
International Labour Conference) and the Beveridge Plan, all of 
which proclaim the right to health. There can be no question 
as to the high moral value of these principles, since sickness and 
poverty are intolerable evils destructive of physical, mental and 
social well-being. 

- BENEFITS 


Let us now turn to the problem of benefits granted in the 
form of medical, pharmaceutical and hospital care. 
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Medical Benefits 


Medical practice has benefited greatly from scientific and indus- 
trial progress. At the same time, however, the new apparatus 
which has been devised and the new methods of diagnosis and 
treatment which have emerged have increased the cost of medical 
care. This elementary and all too frequently ignored fact must 
not be overlooked: technological improvements, while lowering 
costs in industry and in trade, increase the cost of medical care, 
thus bringing about two diametrically opposed consequences from 
the financial standpoint. 

In medicine new methods are frequently described as specialised, 
and the doctors who apply them are called specialists. The develop- 
ment of medicine cannot be conceived otherwise than in terms of 
increased specialisation requiring a steadily growing number of 
specialised practitioners. Existing specialties are constantly being 
split up into new branches: surgery, for example, now includes 
bone surgery, nerve surgery, plastic surgery, etc. In this irrevers- 
ible trend the counterpart of improved methods is an increase 
in the cost of medical care, and it is clear that as specialised medi- 
cine becomes more widespread it will also become more costly. 
The cost of treating a given disease now has no relation to what 
it was at the turn of the century. 

As to the alleged overcrowding of the profession, such a problem 
undoubtedly exists in cities and regions of advanced civilisation. 
In assessing the ratio of the number of physicians to the total 
population figure in a given area account should be taken not 
only of their total number but also of their distribution among 
the various specialties. At the same time consideration should be 
given to the economic and social standards of the population. 
Statistics show that the total number of practitioners is especially 
high in certain regions of Europe and the Americas ; as a whole, 
however, the problem of overcrowding is only apparent and 
arises only in particular countries or areas. At the world level 
the problem is one of shortage and of distribution: it is indis- 
pensable to double (or indeed to treble) the present total number 
of doctors if medical care is to be given to the 1,500 million human 
beings who are still deprived of it. 


Pharmaceutical Benefits 


The amount of pharmaceutical benefits granted is constantly 
increasing and this constitutes a serious financial problem for 
insurance institutions. Restrictive measures have been either 
contemplated or put into effect with a view to reducing this budget 
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item, but it would be premature at this stage to discuss their 
effectiveness. 

Other aspects of the question, however, are worthy of considera- 
tion. It may be recalled, for example, that sometimes the pres- 
cription of up-to-date medicines, particularly antibiotics, drasti- 
cally affects the evolution and duration of certain diseases and 
restores health and working capacity within a relatively short time. 
In such cases it can be said that the costlier medicine sometimes 
leads to an actual saving. 

The sickness rate may be influenced by preventive sanitation 
measures ; vaccination and D.D.T., for example, cut down the 
consumption of medicine considerably. This problem is related 
to that of preventive medicine and will be discussed further on. 

Finally, the use of medicines raises another important problem. 
Twentieth-century man, particularly in Europe and America, 
is not as resistant as were his forbears in the face of adverse condi- 
tions. Civilised man fears disease and, in his flight from pain, seeks 
an artificial haven in the abundant use of medicines. This new 
form of drug addiction, however subtle, must be taken into account 
if the use of medicines is to be curtailed and if mental health in 
general is to be improved. 


Hospital Benefits 


It is extremely difficult to make a comparative study of the 
burden which hospital benefits place upon sickness insurance 
institutions. This is due to the diversity of basic data and to the 
fact that statistics often cover too short a period. Frequently the 
cost of hospitalisation per patient cannot be compared from one 
country to another, as the various items into which it is broken 
down for accounting purposes are not always the same. Further- 
more, the burden falling upon insurance institutions is not the 
same in all countries. In some, insurance covers all hospital ex- 
penses and in others only part. Finally, an important part is 
played by national or regional practices : thus, in some countries 
specialist care is given exclusively at the hospital while in others 
it is given primarily outside. 

A study of the trend followed by daily hospitalisation costs per 
‘patient shows that they have increased substantially, sometimes 
as much as ten times between 1900 and 1950; the increase was 
particularly marked during the last decade of this period. 

Not all the items included in the daily cost of hospitalisation 
per patient have risen in the same proportion. The heaviest 
increase would appear to be that relating to wages of staff ; next in 
order come medical care and food expenses. 
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Furthermore, a comparison of the cost of treatment inside 
and outside hospitals respectively shows that the former rose more 
rapidly than the latter. The difference became increasingly marked 
during the decade 1940-50. 

A cursory study of the situation reveals an apparent similarity 
of trends in various regions of the world, such as North America 
(United States), Latin America (Chile) and Europe (Switzerland). 

A broad comparative study of medical benefits provided in 
and out of hospital would, in our view, be of considerable interest 
and would doubtless make for a better understanding of thera- 
peutic requirements. 


THE Economic ASPECT OF MEDICINE 


The problem of health is intimately related to social and 
economic conditions: poverty breeds disease and, conversely, 
disease breeds poverty. On the other hand, any action which 
improves health conditions reduces poverty, just as action aimed 
against poverty improves health conditions. Economists have 
drawn attention to this interdependence and have stressed the 
cumulative effect, whether positive or negative, of any modification 
of either term of the equation.! Scientific progress and the evolu- 
tion of the concept of social security over the past few years are 
new developments which sanitation plans cannot afford to over- 
look. Wisdom and prudence require that any plan of protection 
be not only the result of a thorough-going preparatory study, but 
also be subject to periodic review in the light of recent scientific 
experiments and discoveries. 

The aim of sickness insurance is to utilise available resources 
in the most efficient manner. One way of achieving this goal is 
to limit expenditure. In some instances statutory provisions have 
been formulated with a view to restricting the scope of contingencies 
covered ; in other cases the frequency and duration of benefits 
has been reduced ; and attempts have been made to discourage 
abuses by requiring the insured persons to contribute part of the 
cost of treatment. Efforts have also been made to economise by 
reducing the cost of medical, pharmaceutical and hospitalisation 
benefits. In short, principles of strict economy are applied to all 
branches of sickness insurance, including its administration. 

In the light of experience, however, it has been found necessary 
to abandon restrictive measures one after the other, since they 
are overborne by the modern tendency to consider that the health 


1 See “ Economic Aspects of Health”, an address by Gunnar MyRrDAL 
to the Fifth World Health Assembly, Geneva, 1952, published in Chronicle 
of the World Health Organization, Vol. VI, Nos. 7-8 (special numbers), Aug. 
1952, pp. 203-218. 
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of all persons must be protected throughout their lifetimes by 
making medical care of the highest standard freely available to 
them without charge. 

Health is not something which can be measured ; its demands 
are unlimited. It is commonly considered, and rightly so, as a 
priceless possession. In practice the dictates of economy, both at 
the individual and at the social levels, impose restrictions which 
delay or limit access to treatment. The same holds true within 
the framework of sickness insurance, which is subject to the same 
dictates and the same restrictions. While the modern objectives 
of sickness insurance are not at present within the reach of the 
more advanced, let alone of the underdeveloped countries, they 
nevertheless represent, in the view of many, a goal to be attained. 
However, even the most spectacular results achieved thus far not 
only do not justify the conclusion that the problem has been 
solved, but give little hope that it will be solved in the future. 

The services rendered by medicine are sometimes assessed 
in terms of the general economy. Production, after all, depends 
partly on the capacity to work and on the state of health of indi- 
viduals. It is sometimes considered that the funds allotted to 
public health budgets constitute a sound public investment ; 
nor must it be overlooked that health constitutes a valuable plank 
in any political platform. 

Some theorists consider that health might be guaranteed 
through relatively simple technical and administrative measures 
and that any individual abiding strictly by appropriate sanitary 
rules could be sure of escaping sickness. 

The foregoing considerations do not lend substance to these 
theories, as far as medical care is concerned. It may be useful, 
however, briefly to consider another area of medicine and to deal 
with some of the special features of preventive as well as curative 
medicine. 

Preventive and Curative Medicine 


A study recently published by the World Health Organisation ' 
contains the following information : 


The use of D.D.T. was introduced in Ceylon in 1947; the 
expenditure involved came to about 22 United States cents per 
head in the areas treated. The over-all death rate before 1947 was 
between 20 and 24 per thousand. During the three years following 
the introduction of the treatment it dropped to between 12.6 and 
14.3 per thousand. In other words, 50,000 human lives were 


1C,-E. A. WinsLow : The Cost of Sickness and the Price of Health, World 
Health Organisation, Monograph Series, No. 7 (Geneva, 1951). 
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saved each year. In the Philippines the campaign against malaria 
reduced the daily absentee rate in schools from between 40 and 
50 per cent. to less than 4 per cent. In Saudi Arabia an anti- 
malaria campaign organised jointly by an industrial concern and 
the Government reduced the number of cases of malaria occurring 
among the staff of the concern each year from 2,000 to 53. The 
spraying of D.D.T. cost $45,000, but the saving in medical and 
hospitalisation costs achieved in 1950 came to $152,000 for that 
company alone. In the Province of Bataan the beri-beri death 
rate was reduced from 263 to 28 per 100,000 inhabitants by the 
enrichment of the rice crop. 

Experiments conducted on a large scale during the past few 
years in underdeveloped regions have shown that a spectacuiar 
reduction of the sickness and death rates can be brought about 
through judicious resort to relatively simple and inexpensive means 
such as the use of D.D.T., better diet, sanitation in the home 
and health education. Preventive action improves health and 
from the economic standpoint is definitely profitable. 

The experiments referred to cover entire regions, frequently 
including several neighbouring countries; they were conducted 
not only by doctors but also by teams specialised in various fields 
such as sanitation, dietetics, health education and even aviation. 

In advanced countries public health is in the hands of a central 
permanent administration with manifold functions. The cost of 
preventive medicine varies with the degree of social development 
and with the distribution of the population between cities and 
rural areas. Generally speaking, the average annual cost is reckoned 
at $1.5 to $2 per head. One European country, for example, spends 
$1.41 for cities and $0.83 for rural areas. 

In Indonesia, on the other hand, the annual cost of a complete 
health service, including both prevention and cure, is $0.70 per head. 

The following estimates are given for information ; they include 
essential health protection services but not medical care : 

In the United States the cost varies between a minimum of 
$1 and an optimum figure of $2.50. 

In Finland the cost was estimated at $2.10 in 1950. 

In one region of Africa there is only one physician for every 
63,000 inhabitants, one nurse for every 61,000 and one hospital 
bed for every 4,000. Malaria is endemic and affects one-third of 
the population. The financial resources available for health ser- 
vices are negligible ($0.16 per head), and the latter must for the 
time being be reserved for the setting up of emergency clinical and 
hospital facilities. 

It is a relatively easy task to estimate the cost of preventive 
medicine and to determine the cost of a given public health scheme, 
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but much more difficult to estimate the cost of curative medicine. 
Dr. Winslow’s report shows that a comprehensive scheme of 
health protection including both preventive and curative treatment 
would probably require an annual expenditure of at least $20 per 
person covered, between $1.50 and $2 of which would be allotted 
to preventive medicine. Obviously these figures do not constitute 
a standard applicable indiscriminately to all countries, as economic, 
social and cultural conditions vary in space and time. In one 
country with a comprehensive health service the total cost per 
person covered is $29, but in one of its regions expenditure on 
preventive medicine does not even amount to $2 per person. 

These few figures are not authoritative and give only an 
approximate idea of the situation today. Nevertheless, it may be 
stated objectively that the techniques of preventive medicine 
are far less costly than those of curative medicine. The questions 
which arise are whether the ratio is actually 1 to 10, as the above 
examples suggest, and whether there is a basis for comparison 
between the results of the two different approaches. 

In order to answer the latter question an indirect study would 
obviously have to be made of the health problem—indirect because 
health is not a measurable quantity—using statistical data on 
morbidity, mortality, and unemployment due to sickness or 
accidents. 

The prevalence of ill-health within a given country may be 
expressed in figures by counting the cases of sickness and by 
estimating the extent of invalidity. Thus, indirectly, it is possible 
to evaluate the healthy element of the population. In statistical 
terms, physical and mental well-being is defined by a negative 
test, namely the absence of sickness, since health is a state which 
defies direct measurement. 

Other methods have been used to determine the part of the 
cost of sickness insurance which should be allotted to each item 
by the use of percentage figures. For example, a formula has been 
devised which gives the percentage distribution of expenses relating 
to medical, pharmaceutical, hospital and obstetrical care. In some 
cases other items have been added to the list, such as adminis- 
tration, compensation, dental care, etc. 

This type of formula has the obvious advantage of bringing 
out the extent of benefits granted and the particular trends in 
each branch ; in addition, it permits useful comparisons to be 
made between the various countries. However, it must be applied 
with caution, in view of the fatal error which automatic attribution 
of a constant value to the equation entails, namely substitution 
of the economic for the health factor. It must be pointed out in 
this connection that the need for medical care is not a constant 
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but is subject to infinite variation. The equation, however, distri- 
butes cost according to the financial resources available rather than 
the requisites of health. 

Furthermore, experience has shown that the relative weight of 
each item is subject to irregular variation ; reference has already 
been made to the striking increase in hospital and pharmaceutical 
costs over the past few years. If, however, a constant value is 
attributed to the equation, it follows that any increase in one item 
should be compensated by a decrease in another, which would be 
absurd. 

Sickness insurance schemes are affected by the economic limi- 
tations of the countries for which they are framed ; these limitations 
justify some restriction of the availability of treatment or the 
distribution of benefits. In no case, however, should second-rate 
medical care be tolerated or doctors be prevented from fully dis- 
charging their duties to the community. 

The problem of health should be discussed in its immediate 
context. Local conditions are important in that they determine 
the choice of the most appropriate methods, either preventive or 
curative. 

In addition, however, the problem of health should be dis- 
cussed in relation to other general problems such as food, religious 
beliefs or education ; health depends not only on medicine but on 
many other factors as well, and sometimes the engineer or the 
educator will be the person best qualified to help raise the health 
standard of a community. 

The various points to which attention has been drawn in the 
preceding pages—i.e., the fact that new conceptions have modified 
formerly accepted principles, thus upsetting the balance of insur- 
ance institution budgets, the emergence of the concept of need 
alongside that of contingency, the demand for more frequent 
medical care and re-examinations and the resulting increase in the 
cost of benefits—may rightly be considered as the signs of an 
irreversible and genuinely progressive trend. 

Logically, this rapidly changing situation is bound to make 
frequent review of health insurance plans necessary. Extensive 
comparison of the results achieved by administrations and physi- 
cians respectively will always be useful and will show which solu- 
tions are best from the standpoint of the patients. 


Let us now consider the professional activity of the physician. 
Medical practice may be divided into five, usually successive, 
phases : anamnesis, examination, diagnosis, prognosis and treatment. 
Anamnesis and prognosis have remained relatively unaltered 
over the centuries. On the other hand, the other three phases have 
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undergone considerable change. Examination and treatment now 
rely on numerous technical devices and call for extensive scientific 
knowledge. Accordingly, if the highest degree of precision is to be 
achieved in diagnosis one physician is no longer enough, and resort 
to the combined knowledge of several becomes a necessity. This 
constitutes a justification for specialisation, which is undoubtedly 
an advantage for the patient ; in budgetary terms, however, such 
elaborate medical care inevitably entails increased expenditure. 

The financial bases on which the cost of sickness and the price 
of health were assessed in the past are no longer adequate by 
modern standards: medicine as practised in the good old days 
has been superseded. 

Furthermore, if one considers the tendency of contemporary 
medicine to stress the early detection of symptoms and to rely 
for that purpose on increasingly thorough checks, costly equip- 
ment and specialised medical knowledge, one is led to conclude 
that financial coverage is bound to represent an increasingly heavy 
burden if it is to keep pace with changing conditions. 

Health is a state of precarious equilibrium in which the personal 
factor is all-important. This personal factor defies scientific inves- 
tigation, as it is by nature irrational and cannot be measured by 
technical or material means. 

It has been rightly said that a patient is a being who is suffering 
and who craves understanding and encouragement. He expects 
the doctor to give him a sympathetic hearing as well as the treat- 
ment he needs. The doctor should be able not only to assume 
responsibility for a fellow human being, but also to stand on a 
personal relationship with his patient. How can the doctor possibly 
know what is wrong with the patient if he does not know the patient 
as a person? It their mutual relationship involves neither confidence 
nor continuity, medical care is emptied of all human feeling and 
becomes a technical rather than a medical process. 

Technical skill, however remarkable, is no yardstick for meas- 
uring the quality of medical care. The patient expects to find 
both knowledge and conscience in his doctor. He cannot be satisfied 
with care which overlooks the human element: while he may 
admire the doctor for his knowledge, he respects him for his con- 
science. Whatever the nature of the doctor-patient relationship, 
there is no medicine worthy of the name which does not combine 
knowledge and conscience. This time-honoured truth is of vital 
importance to human health. 

Doctors are not alone .in acknowledging the high moral value 
of this axiom : the patients themselves are of the same mind, and 
their collective answer to the question “ What do you expect of 
the doctor ?” has been aptly summed up as follows : “ A middle- 
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class person with means has always some chance of finding a doctor 
who will treat him as a human being. But what of the humble 
masses ? Are they to be abandoned to medical care of an imper- 
sonal type, technically adequate but devoid of all human feeling, 
which brings the patient down to the level of a nameless member 
of a herd ? Is it to be thought that a man without money is not 
entitled to be treated as a human being ? ”.? 

The axiom “science and conscience” defines an essential 
requisite for genuinely human approach to medicine. This axiom 
appears to be endorsed not only by the patients and the doctors 
but by sickness insurance institutions as well. One of the theses 
espoused by the International Social Security Association at its 
Paris meeting in 1953 was that physicians working in the field of 
social security should be fully free to follow the dictates both of 
their knowledge and of their conscience.? 

The World Medical Association touches on the same subject 
in its Code of Ethics, which states that a doctor “ owes to his 
patient complete loyalty and all the resources of his science ”. 
Under the Declaration of Geneva physicians undertake to practise 
their profession “ with conscience and dignity ”.® 

Is the gap between the theses of the two Associations so wide 
that it cannot be bridged ? We do not believe so: the example 
quoted in relation to the axiom “ science and conscience ” is not, 
in our view, an isolated case. 

It is clear, however, that before any confrontation of views can 
take place there should be a leisurely and thoughtful exchange of 
information covering as wide an area as possible. This first step 
may prove slow and difficult, owing to the vastness of the field and 
differing points of view. Contacts have been established and 
preliminary exchanges have taken place; others will doubtless 
follow. This, however, is another matter which we do not propose 
to deal with here. 

Our aim, as stated in the introduction, was to draw attention 
to some of the medical implications of social insurance and thus 
contribute to a process of mutual information. We hope that the 
preceding pages will help in developing a better understanding 
among the men and women of our time. 


1Gabriel MaRcEL: “Qu’attendez-vous du médecin ?”, in Présences 
(Plon, Paris). 

2 International Social Security Association, Eleventh General Meeting: 
Record of Proceedings, Resolutions, Conclusions and Recommendations (Geneva, 
1954), p. 130. 

8“ Report on Medical Ethics”, in World Medical Association Bulletin 
(Chicago), Vol. I, No. 3, Oct. 1949, p. 108. 
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Freedom of Association and Industrial 
Relations in Asian Countries: II’ 


by 
E. Daya 
International Labour Office 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
Trends in Industrial Disputes 


HE tendency for labour-management differences to become 

active disputes is largely conditioned by the extent to which 
collective bargaining has been developed as a peaceful method of 
settling such differences. Where the parties have not acquired 
the degree of understanding and skill necessary for effective 
negotiation, a large proportion of the negotiations will result in a 
failure to reach agreement. This is the situation that appears 
generally to prevail in Asian countries, since their experience in 
collective bargaining has been of a relatively short or limited 
character. In fact, in the vast majority of cases where collective 
bargaining is practised, the parties have just entered the initial 
phase of their relationship. 

This phase is one of particular difficulty. The parties tend to 
bring to the bargaining table attitudes that undermine the effective- 
ness of negotiation. It is not easy for an employer to give up the 
power to decide by himself the conditions under which he will 
engage labour. Because of considerations of social status, he may 
think it beneath his dignity to confer with his workers’ representa- 
tives on an equal footing. The workers, on the one hand, especially 
in newly organised unions, tend to be “full of prejudices, mis- 
conceptions of the facts and Utopian aspirations”.* In these 


1 The first part of this article appeared in Vol. LX XI, No. 4, Apr. 1955, 
p. 364. 

2 See Sidney and Beatrice WEBB : Industrial Democracy (London, Long- 
mans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1920), p. 238. The situation described by 
the Webbs concerning an earlier period in British history is akin to the 
present stage of development of collective bargaining in Asian countries. 
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circumstances the parties are likely to engage in abstract dis- 
cussions instead of presenting data and factual arguments to 
support their respective claims, and to carry on the negotiation 
on the basis of rigid principles or strict legalism instead of in the 
give-and-take spirit of collective bargaining. 

This would be the situation in cases where the employers 
consent or are enjoined by law to bargain collectively with trade 
unions. But a different situation arises where employers are free 
to decide for themselves whether or not to deal with trade unions 
and choose not to do so. With the employer’s refusal even to nego- 
tiate, the mere presentation of trade union demands almost imme- 
diately gives rise to an active dispute. The trade union will resort 
to a strike or slow-down not precisely to enforce its demands but 
rather simply to protest against inaction by the employer or to 
obtain recognition. 

However, industrial disputes may or may not be accompanied 
by strikes or lockouts. The threat of a strike is often used as a 
bargaining weapon but it may not materialise. In most countries 
data concerning industrial disputes relate only to those accom- 
panied by work stoppages. Comparative data concerning both 
types of disputes are available only with respect to two countries— 
Japan and the Philippines. From 1948 to 1952 there were on the 
average 1,377 industrial disputes in Japan each year ; the average 
number of disputes accompanied by work stoppages each year was 
636.1 In the Philippines the average number of disputes from 
1948 to 1953 was 304 a year, 261 of which were accompanied by 
threats of strike and 44 by actual strikes.? 

As compared with the period before the Second World War, 
the post-war period in most Asian countries has been characterised 
by a higher frequency of work stoppages. Data for the period 
1948-53 are given in the table. 

The number of work stoppages in Burma, Pakistan and the 
Philippines varies greatly from year to year and no distinct pattern 
is discernible. Aside from indicating fluctuating economic condi- 
tions, this could mean that the patterns of industrial relations in 
these countries are in a high state of flux. While the figures for 
Ceylon point to the same conclusion, the latter may only apply to 
sectors of the economy outside the plantation industries ; in these 
industries joint machinery for negotiation and the settlement of 
disputes is comparatively well developed. 

In India there has been a definite trend since 1948 towards a de- 
crease in work stoppages. This has been attributed in part to the 


1 Year Book of Labor Statistics, 1952, (Tokyo, Ministry of Labour), p. 287. 
2 Data supplied by Department of Labor, Manila. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN CERTAIN ASIAN COUNTRIES, 1948-531 





No. of Workers Working No. of | Workers Working 


Year disputes involved days lost putes involved days lost 





BuRMA CEYLO 





11,704 77,620 24,165 52,431 
2,889 5,077 480,286 695,916 
1,265 5,635 28,279 108,454 
5,802 14,209 312,817 538,524 
7,712 41,935 11,523 56,404 
3,120 18,639 378,082 462,582 














INDIA 4 JAPAN 5 





1,059,120 7,837,173 2,304,492 6,995,332 
685,457 6,600,595 1,122,123 4,320,688 
719,883 12,806,704 763,453 5,486,059 
691,321 3,818,928 1,162,585 6,014,512 
809,242 3,336,961 1,623,610 15,075,269 
465,643 3,380,709 1,350,048 4,224,043 




















PAKISTAN PHILIPPINES 





1948.... 22,435 380,912 
1949.... 72 44,582 101,723 * 14,796 210,375 
1950.... 32 16,836 83,164 ® 8,111 225,441 
| Be eee, 64 22,810 77,471 4,943 50,704 
| Bese. 95 28,035 ° 126,173 ® 2,293 19,087 
|. 86 33,776 ® 89,058 ® 13,012 149,372 





























1 Figures taken from the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1954 (Geneva, I.L.O.) (table 36), except in the case of the Philip- 
pines, for which figures were supplied by the Department of Labor, Manila. 2% Aug.-Dec. % Excluding political strikes 
and workers indirectly affected ; beginning 1952: excluding strikes involving less than five workers or lasting less than one 
day except where the aggregate number of man-days lost exceeds 50. 4 Work stoppages involving ten or more workers, 
excluding political strikes and stoppages not connected with disputes. 5 Excluding workers indirectly affected and disputes 
of less than four hours’ duration. 6 Figures for a smaller number of disputes than indicated. 


Industrial Truce Resolution adopted in a tripartite Industries Con- 
ference in 1947.1 Work stoppages in Japan have not varied greatly 
from year to year, but it is difficult to say whether this represents a 
definite trend or not, though it may be pointed out that the policies 
of many unions in that country are decided by central organisa- 
tions and that a number of the same unions would be involved in 
the renewal of collective agreements ordinarily valid for one year. 

One significant fact revealed by these statistics is that work 
stoppages in the countries concerned do not generally appear to 
be severe. The average time lost per worker involved was one- 
and-a-half days in Ceylon ; about four to five days in Burma, Japan 


1 The Indian Labour Year Book, 1950-1951 (New Delhi), p. 175. 
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and Pakistan ; about nine days in India and 14 in the Philippines. 
In the vast majority of work stoppages the average time lost per 
worker would undoubtedly be less than the figures indicate, since 
a few particularly serious disputes would tend to raise the average. 
This development may be explained in part by restrictions on 
the right to strike or lockout either specifically laid down by law 
or deriving from the existence of compulsory arbitration, and 
also by the fact that a proportion of the work stoppages appeared 
to be protest strikes rather than strikes to enforce specific demands. 


Legislation and Practice concerning the Settlement of Disputes? 


All countries except Thailand have enacted legislation concern- 
ing the settlement of industrial disputes. In India a number of 
states have also passed legislation for the settlement of disputes 
occurring within their respective territories, but only the legislation 
enacted by the Central Government will be considered here. 

The government may generally intervene in disputes under 
regulations laying down methods of settlement, but in some 
countries legislative policy recognises the paramount importance 
of voluntary arrangements for the settlement of disputes. Thus, 
where such arrangements have been made by representative organ- 
isations of the employers and workers concerned, the government 
may not intervene unless that machinery has proved unsuccessful 
(for example, in Ceylon, Hong Kong, Malaya and Singapore) or 
if the parties have failed to make use thereof (in Ceylon). The 
regulations in Japan place upon the parties the primary respon- 
sibility for the mutual adjustment of their differe: ces, and it is 
provided that nothing in the law shall be construed in such a way 
as to prevent the parties from adjusting their differences by such 
means as they may have provided themselves. 


1 The regulations in the different countries are embodied in the following 


enactments : 

Burma : Trade Disputes Act, 1929 (1.L.0. Legislative Series (hereafter referred to as L.S.), 1929 (Ind. 2)) 
as amended in 1947 and 1951 (L.S., 1951 (Bur. 1)). 

Ceylon : Industrial Disputes Act, 1950 (L.S., 1950 (Ceyl. 1)). 

Hong Kong : Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance, 1948 (L.S., 1948 (H.K. 1)) ; Illegal Strikes 
and Lockouts Ordinance, 1949 (Asian Labour Laws (New Delhi, I.L.O., 1951), p. 441). 

India : Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 (L.S., 1947 (Ind. 1)) ; the Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) 
Act, 1950 (L.S., 1950 (Ind. 1)). 

Indonesia : Emergency Law No. 16 of 1951 on the adjustment of labour disputes (Industry and Labour, 
Geneva, I.L.0.), Vol. VII, No. 6, 15 Mar. 1952, p. 228). 

Japan : Labour Relations Adjustment Law of 1946, Public Corporation and National Enterprise Labour 
Relations Law of 1948, and Local Public Enterprise Labour Relations Law of 1952 (Japan Labor Code, 
1952, Tokyo Ministry of Labour, pp. 78-124). 

Republic of Korea: Labour Disputes Law and Law concerning the establishment of a Labour Relations 
Board, both promulgated on 8 Mar. 1953 (Industry and Labour, Vol. X, No. 8, 15 Oct. 1953, p. 316). 

Malaya : Industrial Courts Ordinance, 1948 (L.S., 1948 (Mal. 1)). 

Pakistan : Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 (L.S., 1947 (Ind. 1)). ; Trade Disputes Ordinance, 1949 (Asian 
Labour Laws, pp. 1108-1113). 

Philippines : Court of Industrial Relations Act of 1936 (Asian Labour Laws, p. 1201); Industrial Rela- 
tions Act of 1953 (Industry and Labour, Vol. X, No. 7, 1 Oct. 1953, p. 265). 

Singapore : Industrial Courts Ordinance, 1940 (Asian Labour Laws, p. 1230). 

Viet-Nam : Labour Code Ordinance No. 15 of 8 July 1952 (Ch. 13, §§1 and 2). 
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1Cf. Industry and Labour, Vol. IX, No. 3, 1 Feb. 1953, p. 84. 
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In Hong Kong, Malaya and Singapore only voluntary methods 
of settlement are employed. The same is true in Japan with 
respect to disputes affecting private undertakings ; those involving 
public enterprises are subject to compulsory arbitration. In the 
other countries (Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, the 
Philippines and Viet-Nam) compulsory arbitration is given 
varying degrees of importance as a method of settlement. 

The Ceylon Industrial Disputes Ordinance of 1931 provided 
only for voluntary methods. Compulsory arbitration was intro- 
duced by the Industrial Disputes Act, 1950, but the latter places 
emphasis on conciliation and voluntary arbitration. In the Philip- 
pines compulsory arbitration played a dominant role in the settle- 
ment of disputes until the passage of the Industrial Relations Act 
of 1953, which laid down a new policy to encourage and assist 
collective bargaining; under the new Act arbitration is only 
compulsory in disputes affecting industries deemed indispensable 
to the national interest. 

Compulsory arbitration was introduced in India before the 
partition as a war emergency measure. Under the Industrial 
Disputes Act of 1947 it became a widely used method of settlement 
in both India and Pakistan. In India, however, the question of 
whether the system should be continued in its present form has 
been under consideration for some time; the Indian Labour 
Conference of 1952 devoted much attention to this question.* 

In most countries the law makes no distinction between disputes 
concerning the terms to be embodied in a collective agreement 
and those arising from the interpretation and application of the 
terms of the agreement, and either type of dispute may normally 
be referred to the legally established machinery for settlement. 
In the Philippines the parties to collective bargaining are enjoined 
to include in their agreements provisions to establish machinery 
for the settlement of grievances, including questions arising from 
the interpretation and application of the terms of an agreement. 
The regulations in Japan require joint grievance adjustment 
boards to be set up in public corporations and national enterprises 
to settle employee grievances arising from working conditions. In 
Viet-Nam the regulations distinguish between collective and 
individual disputes; the former are subject to settlement by 
conciliation or arbitration and the latter by special labour courts. 
A collective dispute is normally one that involves ten or more 
workers who constitute a prescribed percentage of the workers 
concerned ; any other dispute is deemed to be an individual dispute. 

In most countries different authorities are responsible for 
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conciliation and arbitration, but in Indonesia, Japan and the 
Republic of Korea special bodies have been established exercising 
both functions. In Indonesia there is a Central Committee for the 
Settlement of Labour Disputes composed of seven Ministers of 
State (with the Minister of Labour as Chairman) and assisted by a 
permanent secretariat. In Japan and the Republic of Korea the 
responsible agencies are the labour relations commissions or 
boards. These are established at the national and prefectural or 
local levels, but special commissions (also national and local) have 
been set up for the maritime industry in Japan. Each body is 
composed of members representing the workers, the employers and 
the public in equal numbers; in Japan special “ adjustment 
committee men ” appointed on the same basis are also attached to 
each commission. 

Ordinarily the central bodies act as appellate authorities when 
disputes cannot be settled at the local level. However, in Japan the 
Prime Minister may declare that a particular dispute requires 
emergency adjustment ; in such cases the Central Labour Relations 
Commission is required to take immediate action by mediation, 
voluntary arbitration or investigation of the facts of the dispute. 

In a number of countries special provisions have been made 
concerning disputes affecting public utility services (Burma, India, 
Malaya and Pakistan), public welfare work (Japan) or essential 
industries (Ceylon). The undertakings covered are enumerated in 
the statute in all the countries concerned except Ceylon, and in 
all of them without exception the competent authority is empower- 
ed to declare any particular activity to be a public utility, a public 
welfare service or an essential industry ; except in Ceylon such 
orders are valid only for limited periods. 


Conciliation and Fact-finding. 


The conciliation of industrial disputes is undertaken in Ceylon, 
Hong Kong, Malaya, the Philippines, Singapore and Viet-Nam by 
individual conciliation officers and in Burma, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, the Republic of Korea and Pakistan by conciliation officers 
or conciliation committees. The intervention of conciliation 
officers is the first step in the procedure of settlement. 

Conciliation officers may be specifically appointed as such (as 
in Burma, India, Pakistan and the Philippines) or they may be 
labour officials designated to act as conciliators (as in Ceylon, 
Indonesia, the Republic of Korea and Viet-Nam). In Japan each 
labour relations commission is required to maintain a panel of 
conciliators, who must be persons with knowledge and experience 
of industrial relations. 
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A conciliation officer may intervene in a dispute upon his own 
initiative (as in Burma, India, and Pakistan) or upon a request or 
notice from either or both parties to a dispute (for example, in 
Indonesia and Viet-Nam) or upon designation by the administrative 
authority, acting on its own initiative or upon a request or notice 
from either or both parties. In India a conciliation officer must 
start conciliation proceedings in any dispute which involves a 
public utility and in which notice of a strike or lockout has been given. 

Conciliation committees may be permanent or ad hoc bodies. 
Examples of the former are the Central Committee for the Settle- 
ment of Labour Disputes in Indonesia and the labour relations 
commissions or boards in Japan and the Republic of Korea. In 
Indonesia local committees for the settlement of disputes, composed 
of representatives of various Ministries, may also be established in 
towns designated by the Minister of Labour with jurisdiction over 
specified areas. 

The labour relations commissions in Japan carry out mediation 
through committees appointed for each particular dispute. A com- 
mittee is composed of members representing the workers and 
employers in equal numbers and of members representing the 
public, selected by the chairman from among the members of the 
commission or the special adjustment committee men attached 
to it. The labour relations commissions may also mediate in 
disputes involving local public undertakings, but tripartite central 
and local mediation commissions have been established in the 
Ministry of Labour for the settlement of disputes in the public 
corporations and national enterprises. 

In Indonesia a local committee intervenes when a dispute is 
referred to it by a conciliation officer or when notice is given of a 
strike or lockout ; a dispute that cannot be settled by the local 
committee may immediately be referred by the Minister of Labour 
to the Central Committee. The mediation agencies in Japan may 
intervene at the request of both parties (or of one party if the 
request is made pursuant to a collective agreement) or upon its own 
initiative if the dispute involves public welfare or a public enterprise. 
In the Republic of Korea the conciliation bodies take cognisance 
of disputes referred to them by the administrative authority. 

The competent authorities in Burma, India and Pakistan may 
set up a conciliation board for the settlement of a dispute at the 
request of either or both parties. A board is generally composed 
of several members (though in Burma it may consist of one inde- 
pendent person). The parties are equally represented and there are 
a number of independent members, one of whom acts as chairman. 

The regulations in the different countries vary in regard to the 
procedure of conciliation they lay down and the incidental powers 
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that may be exercised by conciliation officers or bodies in carrying 
out their functions. In Burma, the Philippines and Viet-Nam the 
parties or their representatives may be compelled to appear in 
proceedings before a conciliation officer; the number of such 
representatives may not be more than three in Viet-Nam. The 
conciliation boards in Burma, India and Pakistan have the same 
powers as those vested in civil courts in regard to the attendance 
of witnesses, giving of testimony, production of documents, etc. 

Generally the function of a conciliation officer is to assist the 
parties in reaching agreement, but in Ceylon he may make recom- 
mendations for settlement. In countries where conciliation may be 
undertaken by either conciliation officers or conciliation bodies, 
only the latter are empowered to make decisions or recommenda- 
tions. In most countries the law states that a settlement reached by 
conciliation is binding, but in countries where the law is silent on the 
point it has generally the force of a collective agreement. In 
Ceylon, however, a settlement relating to a major dispute does not 
take effect unless it is published in the Government Gazette by 
order of the competent authority, and it may be repudiated in the 
same way as a collective agreement. 

The method of fact-finding as a means of inducing the parties 
to arrive at a settlement is used in Burma, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Malaya, Pakistan and Singapore. The competent authority may 
decide on the use of this method ex officio (as in Burma, India, 
Malaya, Pakistan and Singapore) or on application of either or 
both parties if the persons applying are considered to represent the 
majority of each party (as in India and Pakistan). In Indonesia 
fact-finding is resorted to when the dispute is of such a nature as to 
affect the national or public interest and the parties are unwilling 
to submit to voluntary arbitration ; in Japan it is a method of 
emergency adjustment. 

The fact-finding machinery may be a court or commission of 
inquiry consisting of persons appointed by the competent authority, 
but in Japan the Central Labour Relations Commission itself acts 
as the fact-finding body. Its duty is to investigate the matters 
referred to it (for example, in Burma, India, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Pakistan and Singapore) or the entire dispute (in Japan), and to 
report its findings. The report may be published directly by the 
fact-finding body or by order of the competent authority ; the 
publication of the facts of the dispute is expected to induce the 
parties to reach a settlement. 


Arbitration. 


In this article arbitration is referred to as voluntary or compul- 
sory according to whether it is resorted to with or without the 
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consent of both parties to the dispute, though the award or decision 
may in either case have binding legal effect. Voluntary arbitration 
is a method of settlement used in Hong Kong, Malaya and Singapore 
and compulsory arbitration in Burma, Nationalist China, the 
Philippines and Viet-Nam. Both methods are employed in Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, the Republic of Korea and Pakistan. 


Voluntary arbitration. In most countries where voluntary arbitra- 
tion is employed proceedings can only be instituted by the com- 
petent authority, and the parties’ consent to arbitration is generally 
obtained after a dispute has arisen. In both Japan and the Republic 
of Korea the parties may apply directly to the permanent arbitra- 
tion machinery to settle their dispute ; their consent may also be 
given in advance by means of a stipulation in a collective agree- 
ment, in which case it is sufficient for one party to make the request 
for arbitration. 


Compulsory arbitration. The regulations in the different countries 
provide for varying conditions under which the competent author- 
ity may refer a dispute to, or proceed to settle it by, compulsory 
arbitration. This method is applied in Japan to disputes in public 
corporations and enterprises and in the Philippines to disputes in 
industries deemed indispensable to the national interest. In 
Indonesia the Central Committee for the Settlement of Labour 
Disputes may resort to compulsory arbitration in the case of a 
dispute that affects an important concern and may endanger the 
public or national interest. 

In Burma and Ceylon all disputes of a serious character may 
be referred to compulsory arbitration, but generally in these 
countries, as well as in India, the Republic of Korea and Pakistan 
the competent authority has discretionary powers to resort to 
compulsory arbitration. Moreover, in India and Pakistan the 
competent authority is required to refer a dispute to compulsory 
arbitration if it involves a public utility and notice of a proposed 
strike or lockout has been given by either party. 

In most countries compulsory arbitration is a last resort. In 
Viet-Nam, in particular, it is applied only whenever conciliation 
fails. In Ceylon referral to compulsory arbitration is conditional 
upon the parties not being able to agree to voluntary arbitration. 
However, in India and Pakistan a dispute in a public utility service 
accompanied by a threatened strike or lockout has to be referred 
to arbitration even if other proceedings for the settlement of the 
dispute have been started. 

Arbitration machinery. In Japan voluntary arbitration is under- 
taken by the labour relations commissions, acting through an 
arbitration committee appointed in the same way as the mediation 
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committee. Malaya and Singapore have each a Standing Industrial 
Court, in addition to the ad hoc bodies that the competent authority 
is empowered to establish. The ad hoc method of voluntary arbitra- 
tion is also provided for in Ceylon, Hong Kong and Indonesia. 

The ad hoc machinery may consist of only one person (as in 
Ceylon, Hong Kong and Indonesia), assisted by assessors represent- 
ing each party to the dispute (for example, in Hong Kong), or of 
one or more persons nominated as arbitrators (as in Malaya and 
Singapore) ; or it may be an arbitration board or council (for 
example, in Indonesia, Malaya and Singapore). In Ceylon, Hong 
Kong and Indonesia the arbitrator or members of the arbitration 
council are appointed by agreement between the parties ; but the 
competent authority in Ceylon may, if the parties fail to make a 
joint nomination, appoint a district judge to be the arbitrator. In 
Malaya and Singapore the arbitrator or arbitrators are appointed 
by the competent authority, but an arbitration board consists of 
members nominated by the parties in equal numbers and an 
independent chairman appointed by the competent authority. 

In the Republic of Korea the same machinery is available for 
both voluntary and compulsory arbitration—the labour relations 
boards. This is also the position in Japan with respect to disputes 
involving public corporations, national enterprises and _ local 
public enterprises ; the labour relations commissions are competent 
to arbitrate disputes in local public enterprises, but for national 
enterprises a tripartite arbitration commission of three members 
has been established in the Ministry of Labour. 

In India and Pakistan the appropriate government (central, 
state or provincial) may constitute one or more industrial tribunals, 
each consisting of independent persons possessing the required 
judicial or legal experience to which disputes may be referred for 
either voluntary or compulsory adjudication; the number of 
members of each tribunal is fixed by the government concerned. In 
India the Central Government has also established a Labour 
Appellate Tribunal, under the Industrial Disputes (Appellate 
Tribunal) Act of 1950, to which the awards of industrial tribunals 
may be appealed. 

In Indonesia the Central Committee for the Settlement of 
Labour Disputes performs compulsory arbitration functions. In 
Ceylon provision has been made for the constitution of an industrial 
court of one or three members when it is decided to refer a dispute 
to compulsory arbitration. The competent authority is required 
to maintain a panel of five persons, from which are chosen the 
member or members of a particular court. 

In Burma and the Philippines permanent bodies have been 
established to exercise compulsory arbitration (the Standing Court 
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of Industrial Arbitration in Burma and the Court of Industrial 
Relations in the Philippines), composed of members appointed on 
the basis of experience in the judiciary or in the practice of law. 
In Viet-Nam an arbitration board is to be set up for each of the 
country’s three regions ; it consists of a chairman appointed for a 
term of one year, assisted by two assessors representing each of 
the parties. 


Regulations concerning Strikes and Lockouts. 


The regulations in most countries prescribe certain limitations 
on the right of workers to strike and on the employers’ right of 
lockout. Some of these restrictions are admittedly designed to 
prevent recourse to these methods for political ends and do not 
call for further discussion here. 

Most of the limitations are obviously intended to serve the 
purposes of negotiation or settlement, but in a few countries other 
types of limitation have been prescribed. Thus, in Japan and the 
Republic of Korea no strike or lockout may be declared which 
will hamper or interrupt the normal operation of safety installations 
in any place of employment. In Japan strikes and lockouts are 
prohibited in public corporations and enterprises, while in Hong 
Kong a strike in an essential public service is illegal if it will affect 
a substantial number of the inhabitants. 

A more common form of limitation is the requirement that no 
strike or lockout may be declared unless the party concerned has 
given notice of its intention to the other party (for example, in 
Burma, Ceylon, India, Malaya and Pakistan), who must make a 
report thereof to the administrative authority (in India, Malaya 
and Pakistan) ; or to the administrative authority and the com- 
petent authority for the settlement of disputes (in Japan and the 
Philippines) ; or to both the other party and the local conciliation 
authority (in Indonesia). 

Notice is compulsory in all cases in Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines and with respect to a dispute in a public utility, public welfare 
service or an essential industry in Burma, Ceylon, India, Japan, 
Malaya and Pakistan. The minimum period of notice ranges from 
ten days to one month, but in Indonesia it may be extended by 
the competent authority, while in Japan notice may not be given 
for 50 days when a dispute is declared to be one that requires 
emergency adjustment. 

Another form of restriction is the prohibition of strikes or 
lockouts pending conciliation or arbitration, as, for example, in 
Viet-Nam. In India and Pakistan the prohibition is applied, in 
case of a dispute involving a public utility, with respect to pro- 
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ceedings before a conciliation officer, and generally with respect 
to proceedings before a conciliation board or an industrial tribunal. 

The same prohibition is imposed in the Republic of Korea when 
conciliation proceedings are under way, but it lapses if no settlement 
is reached within three weeks (six weeks in the case of a public 
service) from the date on which the dispute is reported to the 
competent authority. It applies during arbitration proceedings in 
Burma and Malaya and, when the dispute involves an essential 
industry, in Ceylon. In the Philippines, after a dispute has been 
submitted to arbitration, the Court of Industrial Relations may 
issue an order forbidding a strike or lockout pending investigation 
of the dispute. 

In a few countries the prohibition is extended for a prescribed 
period after the conclusion of the proceedings (seven days after 
conciliation or voluntary arbitration in India, Malaya and Pakistan ; 
two months after proceedings before an industrial tribunal in 
India and Pakistan). In India and Pakistan a strike or lockout 
is also prohibited during the period of validity of a settlement 
reached by conciliation or of an arbitration award, if the dispute 
relates to any matter covered by it. In Ceylon also, parties bound 
by a collective agreement, settlement or award may not declare a 
strike or lockout for the purpose of procuring an alteration of its 
terms. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ 
ORGANISATIONS AND WITH THE PUBLIC AUTHORITIES 


A resolution adopted by the Asian Regional Conference of the 
I.L.O. held in 1947 urges the governments of Asian countries to 
give consideration to the setting up of tripartite organisations, 
consisting of representatives of the government, employers and 
workers, to promote measures for increasing the workers’ standards 
of living and for increasing production and output in industry and 
generally to advise on matters of labour and economic policy.' 
Three other resolutions adopted by the Conference emphasise the 
need for measures to secure full and efficient co-operation between 
employers and workers in eliminating or discouraging conditions 
that adversely affect production and to raise the standard of 
productive efficiency and the enforcement of labour measures.? 








1 Cf. Official Bulletin (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XXX, No. 3, 15 Nov. 1947, 
pp. 162-163. 

2 Ibid. pp. 163, 164 and 195. The International Labour Conference 
also adopted in the course of its 35th Session (Geneva, 1952) a 
Recommendation (No. 94) and a resolution (XIII) concerning consultation 
and co-operation between employers and workers at the level of the 
undertaking. Cf. Ibid., Vol. XXXV, No. 2, 15 Aug. 1952, pp. 72 and 94. 
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Co-operation at the national level is practised in all but a few 
Asian countries, but co-operation at the level of the industry or 
the undertaking appears to be much less developed. Co-operation 
at the plant level, essential as it may be in any system of well- 
developed industrial relations, calls for a close knowledge of indus- 
trial processes on the part of management and labour alike, such 
as can be obtained only by a reasonable degree of specialisation. 


Co-operation at the Level of the Undertaking 


In three countries—India, Pakistan and Viet-Nam—regula- 
tions provide for the establishment of machinery for labour- 
management co-operation at the level of the undertaking. In the 
other countries such co-operation is essentially a matter for collec- 
tive bargaining, but is actively promoted as a matter of govern- 
ment policy in a number of countries. 

Under the Industrial Disputes Acts of India and Pakistan the 
appropriate government (central, state or provincial) may by order 
require employers in industrial establishments employing 100 or 
more workers to set up works committees consisting of represen- 
tatives of employers and workers. The workers’ representatives, 
the number of whom must be not less than that of the employers’ 
representatives, are chosen in the prescribed manner from among 
the workers in the establishment, in consultation with their regis- 
tered trade union if one exists. The duty of the works committee 
is to promote measures for securing and preserving amity and good 
relations between employers and workers. 

The Labour Code of Viet-Nam provides for the establishment 
of staff delegations in all industrial, commercial, mining and agri- 
cultural undertakings and in offices that normally employ more 
than 100 workers. The delegates are elected by the workers under 
conditions laid down by collective agreement or by regulations or 
orders issued by the competent authority. The main duties of the 
staff delegates are to present to the management all kinds of 
collective and individual complaints, to see that safety regulations 
are properly enforced, to suggest improvements in organisation 
and production, etc. 

In Japan the Government published in 1946 two memoranda 
concerning management councils. These laid down the principle 
that councils should be established by collective agreement. They 
were to be standing bodies for consultation on questions relating to 
production, efficiency, recruitment, working conditions, dismissal, 
etc. Their composition was to be determined in the agreement, but 
the workers’ representatives were to be elected according to a 
procedure defined by the trade unions concerned. The decisions of 
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a council would not be binding on the company unless a provision 
to that effect had been made in the company’s articles. 

In practice management councils have tended to serve not only 
as collective bargaining machinery, dealing with questions of wages 
and other working conditions, but also for consultation on pro- 
duction matters and for the settlement of employee grievances. 
This led to some confusion, and in 1949 the Ministry of Labour 
sought to clarify the situation by issuing a notification suggesting 
the formation of separate machinery for negotiation, grievance 
settlement and production. 

In India the works committees provided for under the Industrial 
Disputes Act perform only social functions. However, following a 
recommendation made by an Industries Conference in 1947, the 
Government is also encouraging the formation of unit joint produc- 
tion committees to promote productive efficiency. In some other 
countries the governments, besides encouraging labour-manage- 
ment co-operation as a matter of policy, have given special considera- 
tion to the establishment of joint consultation machinery in 
government-owned undertakings and public services (for example, 
in Burma, Ceylon, Malaya and Singapore). 

According to available data, some 30 works committees were 
in existence in Burma in August 1952. In India 1,478 works 
committees and 427 unit production committees had been set up 
by September 1951. Out of 14,099 collective agreements concluded 
in Japan in 1949, 12,678 contained provisions relating to manage- 
ment councils. Machinery for both negotiation and joint consulta- 
tion has been set up in Malaya and Singapore. Lastly, experiments 
in joint consultation at the factory level are being made in Ceylon.! 


Co-operation at the National Level 


Tripartite bodies have been established in many Asian countries 
to advise the government or to take part directly in the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of labour measures, but here reference 
will be made only to bodies with advisory functions in connection 
with questions of economic and social policy. 


Economic Policy. 


In India the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 
1951, which placed under government control certain industries 
of vital importance to the country, provides for the establishment 
of a Central Advisory Council for Industries, consisting of represen- 


1See “Labour Conditions in Ceylon: II”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXI, No. 1, Jan. 1950, p. 8. 
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tatives of the Government, employers, labour, consumers and other 
interests, to advise the Government on all matters pertaining to 
the regulation of the industries covered by the Act. In Pakistan 
a similarly constituted Advisory Council of Industries was establish- 
ed by executive action in 1949, its main functions being to review 
production periodically in important industries and to advise the 
Government on the means of securing the best use of productive 
capacity, the allocation of scarce materials and capital require- 
ments and generally on questions of planning and development.! 


Social and Labour Questions. 


Permanent machinery for co-operation on social and labour 
questions has been set up in Burma, Hong Kong, India, Japan, 
the Republic of Korea, Malaya, Pakistan, the Philippines, Singa- 
pore and Viet-Nam. In the Republic of Korea, the Philippines and 
Viet-Nam the establishment of the machinery is provided for by 
law, in the other countries by executive action. The machinery 
may be competent to deal generally with labour or social questions 
or only with questions relating to industrial relations. 

Aside from its other functions, the Central Labour Relations 
Board in the Republic of Korea may be requested to give advice 
on social policy. The Labour Code of Viet-Nam sets up a National 
Consultative Labour Council composed of representatives of various 
Ministries and representatives of the employers and workers in 
equal numbers ; the competent authority is required to secure its 
recommendation or advice on certain specific questions, but it 
may be consulted on any labour matter. 

A tripartite labour organisation was set up in India in 1942 
on the model of the I.L.0.?, and a similar organisation was consti- 
tuted in Pakistan in 1949.8 In each country the organisation 
consists of two organs : a General Conference, which meets annually, 
and a smaller Standing Committee, which meets when convened 
by the Government. Each organ is composed of representatives of 
the central, state and provincial governments and of employers’ 
and workers’ representatives in equal numbers ; each is competent 
to consider such questions as may be referred to it by the Govern- 
ment, but the Standing Committee may also consider any questions 
referred to it by the larger body. 


1 Resolution dated 13 July 1949 (Gazette of Pakistan, 22 July 1949, 
Part I, Sec. 1, p. 340); see also I.L.O. : Co-operation and Industry, Studies 
and Reports, New Series, No. 26 (Geneva, 1951), pp. 144-147. 

2See “ The Institution of a Tripartite Labour Organisation in India : 
The Influence of the I.L.O.”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, 
No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 1. 

3See Industry and Labour, Vol. I, No. 12, 15 June 1949, p. 462, and 
Vol. III, No. 12, 15 June 1950, p. 448. 
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In 1948 the Government of Burma set up a tripartite Standing 
Joint Labour Advisory Board to advise it on all labour matters 
and on the problem of unemployment. Tripartite labour advisory 
boards have also been set up in Hong Kong ?, Malaya and Singa- 
pore * to advise the authorities on labour matters generally, 
particularly with regard to labour legislation. A tripartite Labour 
Legislation Committee has been established in the Ministry of 
Labour in Japan to advise the Minister on matters concerning the 
revision of labour laws. 

In India and the Philippines machinery has been constituted 
to deal specially with industrial relations. In 1952 the Government 
of India set up a tripartite Joint Consultative Board of Industry 
and Labour to promote agreements between management and 
labour, to assist in the implementation of such agreements and to 
advise the Government on matters that might be referred to it.‘ 
Recently the Board decided to reconstitute itself as an unofficial, 
voluntary, bipartite body with the primary function of promoting 
harmonious industrial relations ; it will endeavour to create condi- 
tions for the avoidance of disputes, facilitate their settlement when 
they occur and help in the growth of joint consultation at all 
levels ; but it will also offer advice and co-operation to the Govern- 
ment in all matters concerning industrial relations. 

The new Industrial Relations Act in the Philippines provides 
for the establishment of an Advisory Labor-Management Council 
to be composed of an independent chairman and an equal number 
of labour and management representatives. It will advise the 
Secretary of Labor on the avoidance of industrial disputes, 
mediation and the voluntary adjustment of such disputes. The 
Council will probably replace the Labor-Management Advisory 
Board created by Executive Order in 1948 and constituted along 
the same lines, but the functions of which included the giving of 
advice on the formulation of labour policies and the administration 
of labour laws. 

Apart from the permanent machinery referred to above, other 
methods are used in some countries to promote co-operation 
between the public authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. Under the new Industrial Relations Act of the 


1See Burma Labour Gazette, June 1948, p. 3, and Industry and Labour, 
Vol. VI, No. 8, 15 Oct. 1951, p. 320. 

2 Annual Report, 1950-1951, Hong Kong Labour Department. 

8 Cf. Annual Report, 1949, Department of Labour, Federation of Malaya, 
p. 49; Labour and Trade Union Organisation in the Federation of Malaya 
and Singapore: Report by Mr. S. S. Awberry, M.P., J.P., and Mr. F. W. 
Dalley (Kuala Lumpur, Government Printing Department, 1948), p. 34. 


4 See Industry and Labour, Vol. VIII, No. 6, 15 Sep. 1952, p. 289. 
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Philippines the President may call from time to time a national 
Labor-Management Conference for the consideration of principles 
designed to avoid or minimise industrial disputes. In Japan the 
Government has from time to time convened tripartite national 
conferences on labour problems, while in Ceylon the Government 
has carried on informal consultations with representatives of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


Co-operation at the Industrial and Regional Levels 


Machinery for co-operation at the level of the industry has 
been established in Ceylon, India, Japan, Malaya, Pakistan and 
the Philippines, either by collective agreements or by legislation 
or executive action. The legislation in both the Philippines and 
Viet-Nam also provides for labour-management co-operation at 
the regional level. 

The Joint Industrial Council established in 1947 by the Ceylon 
Estates Employers Federation and the Ceylon Estates Staffs 
Union is also an organ for joint consultation. Regular union- 
management consultation is carried on in the Indian Railways 
within the framework of the existing machinery for negotiation and 
the settlement of disputes. In Japan seven companies in the 
textile chemical industry and the trade unions concerned set up 
a Labour-Management Conference in March 1953, but it is still 
functioning on an experimental basis. National and departmental 
Whitley Councils have been established in the public service in 
Malaya? and consideration has been given to the formation of 
similar machinery to cover the whole of the Malayan railways. 

Following the establishment of the tripartite labour organisa- 
tion in India, the Government decided to set up industrial com- 
mittees on the pattern of the I.L.O. Industrial Committees *; such 
committees have now been constituted for the following industries : 
cotton textiles, plantation, coal mining, jute, cement, tannery and 
leather goods. The Industries (Development and Regulation) 
Act also provides for the establishment of development councils 
at the industry level; these councils are constituted in the same way 
as the Central Advisory Council for Industries and are responsible 
for recommending production targets, suggesting norms of effi- 
ciency, promoting vocational training and incentive measures, etc. 
In Pakistan similarly constituted councils have been set up in 
seven of the country’s leading industries, in which they have the 
same functions as the Central Advisory Council for Industries. 


1 See Industry and Labour, Vol. VII, No. 7, 1 Apr. 1952, p. 260. 

® FEDERATION OF MALaya: Annual Report, 1953, pp. 73-74. 

>Cf. “ A Decade of Labour Legislation in India, 1937-1948: I”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 4, Apr. 1949. 
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In the Philippines the Secretary of Labor is empowered by 
the Industrial Relations Act of 1953 to call from time to time an 
industrial or regional labour-management conference for the 
consideration of voluntary codes of principles to prevent or mini- 
mise industrial disputes in the industry or region concerned. In 
Viet-Nam provision is made in the Labour Code for the establish- 
ment in each of the country’s three regions of a consultative labour 
council constituted in the same way as the national council and 
performing within its territorial jurisdiction the same functions 
as those conferred upon the larger body. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE LEGAL FRAMEWORK AND OTHER 
APPROACHES TO INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


It will be seen that most of the regulations concerning industrial 
relations in Asian countries were enacted only recently. Never- 
theless the improvement of industrial relations legislation continues 
to be a major preoccupation in several countries. Studies have 
been and are being made in Burma, Hong Kong, India and Pakistan 
with a view to revising existing legislation. In Indonesia considera- 
tion is being given to the enactment of a law dealing with trade 
unions and another to replace the present emergency regulations 
regarding the settlement of disputes. 

To advise and assist the Government of Burma in the for- 
mulation of new legislation and of other measures to promote 
good industrial relations, an industrial relations expert was sent 
by the I.L.O. to that country in 1952-53. The I.L.O. mission 
which recently conducted an extensive survey of labour conditions 
in Pakistan also made recommendations concerning industrial 
relations. The Government of Indonesia has requested the services 
of an I.L.O. industrial relations expert. 

While the framing of adequate legislation to meet local needs 
and conditions is difficult enough, the implementation of a new 
law embodying new policies and objectives often involves many 
practical difficulties, particularly in the matter of administrative 
organisation, procedure and technique. For instance, the Philip- 
pine Government requested the technical assistance of the I.L.O., 
in implementing its Industrial Relations Act of 1953, which closely 
follows I.L.O. Conventions concerning industrial relations. 

It is, however, realised that while legislation is essential to 
provide the necessary framework for the system of industrial 
relations, other measures are needed to promote the development 
of satisfactory and constructive relationships between labour and 
management. A number of Asian countries are therefore giving 
increasing attention to programmes of training and education and 
studies in industrial relations. 
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TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
Objectives of Training Schemes 


Workers’ Training and Education. 


Comparatively speaking, training in trade union leadership 
and administration and workers’ education have received the 
greatest amount of attention. In many countries the high rate of 
illiteracy among workers has given the trade union leader great 
power and responsibility. It is, however, the rapid growth of trade 
unionism during the last decade that has emphasised the importance 
of developing capable and responsible trade union leaders and 
administrators. Inevitably this growth has been accompanied by 
weaknesses in the internal structure and administration of many 
new organisations and the rise of new and untried leaders. 

At present a great proportion of trade union leaders are not 
actually connected with industry. Under some of the programmes, 
therefore, emphasis is being placed on the training of future leaders 
from the rank and file of the workers. There is, at the same time, a 
tendency to encourage the development of democratic trade 
unionism through techniques of democratic leadership. To promote 
workers’ participation in trade union affairs and increase the 
stability of organisations, attention is also being given to workers’ 
education, in order to improve their literacy and give them an 


understanding of the value and principles of trade union organisa- 
tion and of trade union procedures and activities." 


The Training of Management. 


In some countries a great deal of interest is being shown in 
programmes designed to improve the management function, 
particularly in the light of the more modern principles and tech- 
niques of industrial management. It is not certain to what extent 
difficulties between labour and management tend to be more 
frequent or serious in establishments run by managers who have 
been schooled in the old tradition and are slow to accept innova- 
tions. However, the number of new administrators with a different 
social background is steadily increasing, and they may be expected 
to predominate in Asian countries in the near future. The provision 
of adequate training and education for these new administrators 
is considered of vital importance.? 


_ | See B. Guosx : “ Current Problems and Practices in Workers’ Educa- 
tion”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 1, July 1953. 

* In India, for example, the respect given to university education “ has 
encouraged junior members of the leading Indian business families to acquire 
some knowledge of the humanities, a respect for economic analysis and a 
new interest in research and in the field of labour-management relations ” 
(The Economist (London), 22 Jan. 1955). 


4 
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As yet, specialised training in personnel administration appears 
to be little developed in Asian countries, though some establish- 
ments in a number of countries have made a practice of appointing 
personnel or labour officers.1 On the other hand, the training of 
supervisory personnel is given a great deal of attention in several 
countries ; it is recognised that supervisors have a vitally important 
role, both as group leaders and as communication links between 
the management and the workers. The existence of many foreign- 
owned enterprises may have given special significance to the 
problem of supervisory training in many countries; where the 
managers of such enterprises do not speak the language of the 
workers and are regarded as former colonisers, supervision becomes 
a critical link between the management and the workers. 


Collective Bargaining and Conciliation. 


It is in the use of collective bargaining as a social tool that 
lack of experience in Asian countries has proved to be a source of 
fundamental difficulty. The training of trade union and manage- 
ment officials often includes training in the negotiation of collective 
agreements, and in some countries the latter is given special atten- 
tion. In countries where the practice of instituting machinery for 
the settlement of workers’ grievances is encouraged the methods 


of using such machinery are also taught. The need is also felt in 
various countries for the training of government conciliators in 
more effective methods and techniques of conciliation. 


Programmes and Methods 


Various types of training and educational schemes exist, some 
of them of an international character. Within different countries 
the schemes are run by interested organisations, governments and 
educational institutions, either separately or under varying degrees 
of collaboration. Apart from the publication and distribution of 
literature, the most widely used method of training is the seminar 
or short course with class-room instruction and lectures, but study 
groups, conferences, forums and occasionally demonstrations are 
organised as well. 


International Programmes. 


Under its expanded programme of technical assistance the 
I.L.O. provides fellowships for the overseas training of trade union 


1 In India the practice of appointing personnel or labour officers appears 
to be encouraged by the Factories Act, 1948 (L.S. 1948 (Ind. 4)), which 
provides that factories employing 500 or more workers may be required 
to appoint welfare officers. 
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officials, representatives of employers’ organisations, labour officials 
dealing with industrial relations and government conciliators ; it 
also sends experts to assist in setting up T.W.I. (Training Within 
Industry) programmes for supervisory personnel. The I.L.O. has 
also taken various steps to encourage international, regional and 
national programmes of workers’ education and to improve their 
organisation and administration and the techniques of instruction, 
and in 1952 U.N.E.S.C.O. set up an International Centre of Workers’ 
Education. 

It is understood that fellowships for training in industrial 
management and supervision, trade union administration and 
conciliation are also available under the Colombo Plan and under 
the United States Foreign Operations Administration programme. 
The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions has estab- 
lished an Asian Trade Union College in Calcutta to help active 
trade unionists from Asian countries “ to understand and imbibe 
the principles, methods and techniques of democratic trade 
unionism ”. 


Trade Union and Management Programmes. 


The establishment of the I.C.F.T.U. Asian Trade Union College 
has given impetus to the establishment of training and workers’ 
education programmes by individual organisations in different 
countries. Many of these programmes are arranged by trade 
unionists who have had training at the College (for example, in 
India, Malaya and Pakistan) and by organisations affiliated with 
the I.C.F.T.U., in co-operation with the College (for example, in 
Hong Kong, Japan and the Philippines). 

In Japan the trade unions began to show interest in workers’ 
education soon after the post-war resurgence of the trade union 
movement in the country. It has been estimated that the propor- 
tion of educational expenditure to the total expenditure of trade 
unions was in most cases in the neighbourhood of 10 per cent. 
At least five full-time labour schools have been established by 
unions ; labour halls used for educational and research purposes 
numbered 131 by 1952; and a great number of trade unions have 
their own regular publications.? 

On the management side there is little definite information 
available concerning the educational activities of employers’ 
organisations in the field of labour and industrial relations. It 
appears, however, that the Japan Federation of Employers’ Asso- 


1 I.L.O. : Technical Assistance, report to the 37th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (Geneva, 1954). 


* Japan Labor Year Book, 1952 (Tokyo, Ministry of Labour), pp. 37-39. 
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ciations has been active in educating its members in collective 
bargaining problems through the distribution of guide books and 
reference materials. In the Philippines various management groups 
periodically organise seminars, forums and conferences on executive 
leadership and the modern aspects of industrial management ; 
more recently the chambers of commerce have agreed to start a 
labour relations education programme for managers with the 
assistance of the Department of Labor and of an industrial rela- 
tions specialist of the United States Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration. 

Organisations of personnel, labour and welfare officers on the 
pattern of the Institute of Personnel Management of the United 
Kingdom have grown up in India during the last few years for the 
promotion of personnel management techniques ?; among these 
are the Institute of Personnel Management in Calcutta and the 
Institute of Industrial Relations in Bangalore. As a result of the 
first training course in labour administration and industrial welfare 
recently held in Pakistan, an Institute of Personnel Administration 
has been formed with the active help and advice of an I.L.O. expert 
and of the Institute of Personnel Management and the Institute of 
Industrial Welfare of the United Kingdom. It has at the moment 
approximately 40 members; the I.L.O. expert has contacted a 
number of companies with a view to employers themselves becom- 
ing members of the Institute and actively supporting it, and the 
Ministry of Labour is expected to give it encouragement and support 
as a contribution to industrial welfare and the development of good 
industrial relations in Pakistan. 


Government Programmes. 


The Labour Departments in Hong Kong, Malaya and Singapore 
maintain services for advising and giving assistance on problems of 
trade union development and administration. In Malaya and 
Singapore these functions are performed by trade union advisers, 
whose activities extend to the sponsoring and organising of training 
courses for trade unionists. In Burma the Ministry of Labour has 
organised combined training courses for trade union officials, 
conciliators and other labour officers. The training of conciliators 
is included in the request of the Philippine Government for an 
I.L.O. industrial relations expert. 

In India there has been a growing consciousness “ for the need 
of an agency so designed as to afford facilities for a continuing and 


1 Manila Times, 10 Nov. 1954, p. 5. 
® Mysore Labour Gazette, Dec. 1953, pp. i and ii. 
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expanding programme of education in all aspects of industrial 
development as relating to the human factor and the needs of a 
developing economy”. This need is to be fulfilled through a Central 
Labour Institute, the establishment of which is provided for in an 
agreement recently signed between the Governments of India and 
the United States under the latter’s programme of technical 
assistance. The Institute will have a centre for the training of 
labour administrators and other personnel, possibly including 
conciliation officers and labour welfare officers in government- 
owned undertakings, and will offer facilities for the training of 
trade unionists.} 

Reference has been made earlier to the first training course in 
labour administration and industrial welfare in Pakistan, which 
was organised for the benefit of labour officers employed by the 
Government and semi-official organisations or undertakings, 
including conciliation officers and industrial welfare officers. It 
was organised and conducted with the assistance of an I.L.O. 
expert, whose mission included the making of recommendations 
for a permanent training scheme. Under his proposals separate 
training courses will be given for different categories of labour 
officers. There will be a course for personnel and welfare officers 
and another for industrial relations officers. 

A different type of scheme is that run by the Labour Ministry 
and the prefectural governments in Japan.? The purpose of the 
scheme is to promote collective bargaining, the practical use of 
grievance machinery and the speedy and mutual settlement of 
disputes. To plan, carry out and supervise the programme, a 
Labour Education Section has been established in the Labour 
Policy Bureau of the Ministry of Labour, which encourages and 
gives advice and assistance in the labour education programmes of 
trade unions and employers’ organisations and itself undertakes a 
wide range of educational activities. These include training and 
labour education courses, the holding of an annual Central Con- 
ference on Labour Education, research meetings on labour education 
and labour exhibitions and the publication and distribution of a 
periodical (Weekly Labor) and literature for the enlightenment 
of workers, employers and the public generally. 

T.W.I. programmes have been or are being organised in Japan, 
India and Pakistan, in the last two countries with the assistance of 
I.L.0. experts. Similar programmes, also with I.L.O. technical 
assistance, are to be organised in Burma, Ceylon and Singapore, and 
plans for similar schemes are under consideration in Malaya.® 


1 Indian Labour Gazette, June 1953, pp. 1068-1069. 
* Japan Labor Year Book, 1952, op. cit., pp. 58-61. 
*’ FEDERATION OF MaLaya: Annual Report, 1953, p. 48. 
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It may be noted that an important course of this type of pro- 
gramme is the “job relations course”, the purpose of which is to 
help the supervisor to act more effectively as a group leader, to 
promote team work and to deal with the human problems of his job. 


School and University Programmes. 


Available information indicates that some schools and univer- 
sities in India and Japan give special courses in labour education. 
A labour education centre was recently established at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, as a joint project of the Philippine 
Government and the F.0.A. At present it serves as a pilot exten- 
sion programme for workers, trade union officers and members and 
is intended to prepare the way for a permanent labour-manage- 
ment centre. At present training is being provided in 12 centres 
serving different regions of the country ; besides short-term training 
courses and seminars and evening and week-end classes, the centre 
sponsors conferences and provides consultative services on workers’ 
education programmes and problems. 

Schools and universities play a wider and more fundamental 
role in industrial relations through the provision of professional 
training in business administration or industrial management, and 
this role will undoubtedly become more importa~ 2s the demand 
for trained managers in these countries is fillea by university 
graduates. However, it would appear that in the past business 
administration courses in Asian universities have concentrated on 
the commercial side of management, which probably accounts in 
part for the tendency of managers to overlook the human prob- 
lems of industrial organisation. Adequate information is not 
available concerning the content of the courses now being provided 
except in some universities in Japan and the Philippines. A number 
of colleges and universities in Japan provide training in industrial 
management (as well as special courses in personnel administration 
and industrial relations). The curriculum in business administration 
at the University of the Philippines was recently revised to make 
provision for the wider concept of the management function. 


STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Apart from studies and surveys to improve legislation or to 
seek a more adequate factual basis for the formulation of policy, 
studies are being undertaken in some Asian countries for the 
purpose of obtaining a fuller understanding of the problem of 
industrial relations and promoting principles and methods con- 
ducive to satisfactory labour-management relations. In Japan 
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such studies are undertaken by the Labour Education Section of 
the Ministry of Labour in order to develop materials for its labour 
education programme; the Ministry likewise makes periodical 
surveys of collective agreement provisions, indicating current 
practice with respect to specific types of clauses. 

In the Philippines the Secretary of Labor is enjoined by law 
to inquire into— 

(a) the existing relations between employers and employees... ; 

(b) the growth of associations of employees and the effect of such 
associations upon employer-employee relationships ; 

(c) the extent and results of methods of collective bargaining in the 
determination of terms and conditions of employment ; 

(d) the methods which have been tried by employers and associations 
of employees for maintaining mutually satisfactory relations ; 

(e) desirable industrial practices which have been developed through 
collective bargaining and other voluntary arrangements ; 

({) possible ways of increasing the usefulness and efficiency of collective 
bargaining... ; 

(g) the possibilities of adopting practical and effective methods of 
labour-management co-operation ; and 


(h) any other aspects of the employer-employee relationship which relates 
to the promotion of harmony and understanding between the parties. 


With respect to the application of social science methods in 
the study of industrial relations, research has been made at the 
post-graduate level at a few universities, but no information is 
available as to whether research in this field has been made a 
regular activity in any institution. The Sociological Society of 
Japan included questions of social psychology, industry and labour 
as topics of discussion at a recent annual meeting, and one of the 
research teams in the U.N.E.S.C.O. Pensions Project in India 
looked into the question of workers’ attitudes.’ 

The industrial relations centres at the University of California, 
the University of Chicago, Harvard University and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology have begun a project on “ The 
Labour Problem in Economic Development ” involving studies in 
seven countries, including India and Japan. The industrial rela- 


F 1 Cf. Industry and Labour, Vol. X, No. 9, 1 Nov. 1953, p. 348; Vol. XI, 
No, 5, 1 Mar. 1954, p. 212; and Vol. XI, No. 11, 1 June 1954, p. 482. 


® See Gardner Murpuy: In the Minds of Men: The Study of Human 
Behavior and Social Tensions in India. Based on U.N.E.S.C.O. studies 
by social scientists, conducted at the request of the Government of India 
(New York, 1953). The investigation had originally been planned by the 
Ahmedabad Textile Industry Research Association, which from the begin- 
ning conceived it “ to be fundamental to the industry to understand the 
attitudes and outlooks of those taking part in mill production” ; by special 
arrangement it became an official part of the U.N.E.S.C.O. project when 
the latter was launched in 1950. 
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tions section of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which 
is in charge of the project in India, has already begun studies of 
some of the principal industrial relations problems in the imple- 
mentation of India’s Five-Year Plan. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The extent of industrial development in most Asian countries 
is still small. The great majority of the gainfully employed popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture. A considerable proportion of the 
industrial establishments are of the small-scale type, often run 
as family enterprises. In the larger establishments compara- 
tively greater progress has been made in the development of 
industrial relations. If more of these larger industries are estab- 
lished and small-scale establishments are consolidated so that 
they can afford the facilities of the larger enterprises, industrial 
relations in these countries may be placed on a better footing. 

Statutory regulations have supplied the motive force in the 
development of industrial relations in Asian countries. Legisla- 
tion has been necessary because these countries lack an industrial 
tradition and because workers are mostly illiterate and have not 
been completely weaned from agriculture. But in providing the 
initiative for the development of industrial relations the govern- 
ments of these countries perform a dual role, since the government 
is also the largest employer in the country. Therefore, in all likeli- 
hood, the governments will have to continue laying down desirable 
rules to govern industrial relations and setting a pattern for the 
development of good industrial relations until a higher degree of 
economic development has been attained. 

It is, however, noteworthy that Asian governments as well as 
the larger and more important enterprises have recognised the 
principle of freedom of association and have of late shown a lively 
appreciation of the importance of bilateral negotiations as a 
method of regulating the relations between management and 
workers. To what extent such a system of collective negotiations 
will develop is unpredictable, since it will depend on the general 
political situation and on the rapidity with which economic develop- 
ment takes place as well as on the capacity and foresight shown 
by trade unions, management and employers’ organisations in 
dealing with their common problems. It would seem, however, 
that many of the difficulties that they are now encountering are 


1 Cf. Clark Kerr, Frederick A. HARBIson, John T. DunLop and Charles 
A. Myers : “ The Labour Problem in Economic Development : A Framework 
for a Reappraisal”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXXI, No. 3, 
Mar. 1955. 
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essentially the inevitable pains of early growth, from which they 
will sooner or later emerge, and that a great opportunity exists 
for giving conscious and purposeful guidance to the future develop- 
ment of the system so that it will become a real, constructive force 
in the economic and social organisation of the state. 

The capacity of the system of industrial relations to expand 
and grow is limited by the framework laid down by legislation. 
At present freedom of association, with certain exceptions, is given 
legal recognition in all countries, though the acquisition of a special 
legal status by trade unions is generally subject to prescribed 
conditions. In some countries legislation has also been enacted 
protecting workers and their organisations against victimisation 
and interference by employers and providing for trade union 
recognition or its equivalent. There is general recognition of the 
importance of voluntary methods of settling industrial disputes, but 
in some countries compulsory arbitration has become predominant 
in the system of industrial relations. 

While many of the regulations concerning the exercise of the 
right to organise are obviously designed to promote desirable 
standards of trade union management, some of the limitations 
imposed in a number of countries would seem to be of a substantial 
character. It appears that the existing limitations are considered 
necessary in the light of special but essentially temporary local 
factors, particularly the assumption that trade unions have not 
yet attained a sufficiently mature stage of development. This 
gives reason to hope that if the situation were to be periodically 
reviewed subsequent changes in the circumstances might be 
deemed sufficient to warrant a relaxation of the controls. In 
several countries only minor changes appear to be necessary to 
bring the legislation into substantial conformity with international 
standards. 

In countries where no specific legislation has yet been enacted 
concerning the protection of the right to organise and to bargain 
collectively, the victimisation of workers for trade union member- 
ship or activity and the recognition of trade unions are often 
causes of disputes. Trade unions are thus forced to rely upon their 
own strength and resources to protect their members and to obtain 
recognition and may for this purpose resort to strikes and slow- 
downs ; the disputes are normally submitted to the legally estab- 
lished machinery for settlement, and compulsory arbitration 
awards may provide some protection to workers. Nevertheless, 
it is essentially by reason’ of the lack of a special procedure for 
dealing with this type of dispute that they have to be settled in 
the same way as disputes over economic issues ; if these disputes 
are withdrawn from the area of economic disputes and a special 
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procedure for dealing with them provided, trade unions may be 
encouraged to make use of it peacefully instead of resorting 
to direct conflict. 

It would appear that great importance is attached to compulsory 
arbitration in some countries, first, because of the fear that 
free collective bargaining would lead to increased disputes, work 
stoppages and production losses, which the economic situation 
cannot afford at this time, and secondly, because it is believed 
that trade unions are not yet strong enough to engage employers 
in the open field of collective bargaining and will not achieve the 
necessary strength for some time.1 The causes and evidences of 
trade union weakness are indeed only too palpable: the inability 
of workers to pay their dues regularly, lack of trade union discip- 
line among illiterate and newly initiated members, the existence 
of many unemployed and surplus agricultural workers competing 
for factory employment, absenteeism and the movement of workers 
between farms and factories, the fact that trade unions have still 
to be integrated into the social structure and to achieve a larger 
degree of social sanction. 

The question in these circumstances appears to be whether 
compulsory arbitration should be allowed to dominate the industrial 
relations system and leave but little room for the development of 
collective bargaining or whether, in view of the need for both 
compulsory arbitration as a temporary expedient and the develop- 
ment of collective bargaining as a long-term objective, steps 
should also be taken to make such a development possible and, if 
necessary, to assist it. In the conflict between the exigencies of 
the moment and the need for preparing for a better future there 
is understandably a tendency for the balance to be tilted in favour 
of the former: present needs appear in their stark nakedness, 
while the benefits that may accrue from improved industrial 
relations are only a distant prospect. On the other hand, industrial 
relations may be expected to assume even greater importance in 
the years ahead as accelerated industrial development brings 
more and more people into organised industries. 

Collective bargaining may be promoted even where compulsory 
arbitration has been adopted as a temporary expedient. Employers 
may be compelled to recognise trade unions or compulsory arbitra- 
tion may be used in such a way as to encourage collective bargaining. 
The fundamental question that may be considered is whether 
greater emphasis should be given to conciliation and voluntary 


1 The paramount concern of Asian trade unions at this time is the 
wage question. Since compulsory arbitration means in effect the fixing of 
wages by law, they may secure through awards what they feel unable to 
obtain by direct methods. 
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arbitration to assist in the development of collective bargaining. 
Asian countries are now at a stage not very different from an earlier 
stage in the development of collective bargaining in Great Britain 
and other industrially advanced countries, a stage in which outside 
intervention becomes necessary to assist the parties in carrying on 
their negotiations. 

The question, however, of expanding and improving the 
facilities for conciliation to assist in the development of collective 
bargaining appears to be common in all countries. In the circum- 
stances obtaining in Asian countries, it may be that the functions 
of conciliators should go beyond intervention in disputes as and 
when they arise. There appears to be a need for what has been 
called “ preventive mediation ” ; conciliators should be prepared 
to render advice and assistance to the parties before their differ- 
ences become active disputes. Viewing the function of conciliation 
in these terms, it will be seen that greater attention may need to 
be given to the organisation of the conciliation agency, the quali- 
fications and emoluments of conciliators and their training in more 
effective conciliation techniques. 

Lastly it should be noted that in a number of countries (for 
example Indonesia, Japan, the Republic of Korea and Viet-Nam) 
the existing legal framework is of recent date and is much superior 
to the previous ones. In many countries attempts to improve the 
legal position are being made by amending existing laws or enacting 
substantially new ones. In Indonesia the legislation relating to the 
settlement of industrial disputes promulgated in 1951 abolished 
the restrictions imposed by a previous military ordinance con- 
cerning strikes and lockouts.1 The Philippine Industrial Rela- 
tions Act of 1953 constituted a radical departure from previous 
policies of government control in the fields of freedom of associa- 
tion and the settlement of disputes. The proposed revisions of 
legislation in Burma, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia and Pakistan 
may be expected to result in further improvements in the legal 
framework. 

In a number of Asian countries it is gradually being realised 
that regulations alone are not enough for the development of 
satisfactory and constructive labour-management relationships and 
that this objective has also to be pursued through such measures 
as training and education programmes and studies ; the policy of 
managers and supervisors in questions concerning labour and 
industrial relations must be improved ; trade union leadership 
training and workers’ education are essential to encourage the 
development of strong, democratic and responsible trade unions ; 


1 See Industry and Labour, Vol. V, No. 12, 15 June 1951, p. 462. 
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and all parties need training in the efficient use of the pro- 
cedures of collective bargaining, conciliation and labour-management 
co-operation. Above all, the need is felt for promoting favourable 
changes in attitudes and breaking down unreasoned fears and 
prejudices. Good industrial relations can only be the result of 
larger understanding, mutual good faith and sense of responsibility 
on the part of the parties. 

Fundamental changes in attitudes appear to be necessary in 
the matter of human relations, particularly in the concept of the 
role of trade unions. Collective employment relations in industry 
have brought workers and employers to the threshold of a new kind 
of human relationship. But unconsciously and instinctively they 
bring to this relationship attitudes and beliefs developed in such 
traditional activities as household service and agricultural labour. 
Under these traditional conceptions workers are assigned a low 
social status : the enterprise is viewed as a large family, with the 
employer as a benevolent but all-powerful paterfamilias. It is 
against such a background that the idea has to be promoted that 
workers have the right to pursue their material well-being and their 
spiritual development in conditions of freedom and dignity. 

The traditional conception of the management function has 
led many Asian employers to resist trade unions, but there is also 
a widely held belief that trade unions can only mean trouble for 
management. Undoubtedly this belief has been engendered by 
past trade union history in Asia as elsewhere and perhaps also by 
unfortunate experience on the part of individual managements 
and even by the fighting words of trade union leaders. Moreover, 
it has been customary to view collective bargaining in a pattern 
of conflict ; the comparatively small number of strikes and lockouts 
attract more attention than the many cases of peaceful settlement 
of differences. 

More recent experience has shown that trade unions can perform 
a constructive role in the enterprise and that constructive labour- 
management relationships can be built up within the framework 
of collective bargaining. As likewise shown by experience, this is 
possible only if trade unions are willingly accepted by the manage- 
ments, if they no longer have to fight for the mere right to exist 
and to obtain recognition. Moreover, such struggles leave feelings 
of resentment and antagonism that tend to persist and to render 
difficult the adoption of a more constructive attitude later. 

The value of training, education and studies in industrial rela- 
tions in Asian countries cannot be over-emphasised. As yet, 
however, only a beginning has been made in countries where they 
are now being undertaken. In some countries technical assistance 
from other countries has become necessary in specific fields of 
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training and studies as well as overseas training. The efforts 
being made emphasise the importance of the government’s initi- 
ative in this type of approach to the problem of industrial relations 
and the part that academic institutions can play. 

It may be expected that, since the need has been recognised 
and the initial steps taken, the existing programmes and studies will 
be expanded. In particular, the use of the methods of social science 
in studies of. industrial relations are of great potential value. 
There is still need for a fuller understanding of the problem of 
industrial relations as it presents itself in the peculiar circumstances 
of Asian countries. The impact of industry upon the traditional 
cultures of these countries has given rise to a vast complexity of 
interacting social forces and to difficult problems of human adjust- 
ment. The more fundamental aspects of this situation are only 
too evident, but the interaction of these forces will require thorough 
probing and analysis ; appropriate solutions for specific difficulties 
will not be easy to find unless the deep-seated causes of disorder 
are brought to light. 

While fundamental changes in human attitudes are essential 
to peaceful, constructive labour-management relations, studies are 
just as necessary for the development of principles, methods and 
techniques upon which the new relationships are to be founded 
and carried on. It need hardly be emphasised that these principles, 
methods and techniques will have to be developed on the basis 
of local conditions and be adapted to the character, the basic 
philosophies and the aspirations of the people. 

The development of a desirable system of industrial relations 
requires a wide, integrated approach at both the legislative level 
and at the level of human behaviour; training and education 
programmes and studies in industrial relations can only be of value 
within the limits of the framework laid down by legislation. It 
seems, however, that by such an approach Asian countries will be 
able to shorten the period of growing pains and to hasten the 
development of their systems of industrial relations to a state of 
healthy and stable maturity. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Colombo Plan 


One of the most significant and encouraging phenomena of the post-war 
— is the efforts made by various governments, either through the United 
ations and tts specialised agencies, including the I.L.O., or through 
bilateral agreements among themselves, to assist other countries to improve 
their standards of living. The following article describes how such assistance 
ts being organised under the Colombo Plan. The title, however, is somewhat 
misleading, for there is no specific plan but rather a collection of develop- 
ment programmes prepared and modified as circumstances require by 
member countries in South and South-East Asia. 


GENESIS OF THE PLAN ? 


The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South 
and South-East Asia began to take shape at a meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the Commonwealth countries at Colombo, Ceylon, in 
January 1950. Although the initiative was taken by the Commonwealth 
Governments (about 75 per cent. of the population of the area live in 
countries of the British Commonwealth) it was intended from the begin- 
ning that non-Commonwealth countries in the region, as well as other 
countries outside the region that were in a position to help development, 
should be invited to participate in the co-operative endeavour. The 
Commonwealth Consultative Committee was established at Colombo 
to survey the needs of the area, to assess the resources available and 
those required, and to promote international co-operative effort to 
assist in the fulfilment of the Plan. The Committee met at Sydney, 
Australia, in May 1951, and decided that the Commonwealth countries 
in the area should draw up development programmes covering a six-year 
period beginning on 1 July 1951. A Council for Technical Co-operation 
was set up by the Committee at its London meeting (September-October 


1 In addition to the sources quoted, the following have been used : The Colombo Plan— 
The First Annual Report of the Consultative Committee on Economic Development in South 
and South-East Asia, Cmd. 8529 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1952) ; The Colombo 
Plan—The Second Annual Report of the Consultative Committee on Economic Development 
in South and South-East Asia, Cmd. 9016 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1953) ; The 
Colombo Plan—Report of the Council for Technical Co-operation in South and South-East 
Asia for 1952 (Ceylon Government Press, 1953) ; External Affairs (Department of External 
Affairs, Ottawa), Vol. 6, No. 9, Sep. 1954; The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic 
Development in South and South-East Asia, Third Annual Report of the Consultative 
Committee (Ottawa, 1954); Progress in Asia—The Colombo Plan in Action (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1953) ; The Colombo Plan (Ceylon Government Press, 1954). 
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1950) and began its work in December 1950 through an office at Colombo. 
The Committee held subsequent meetings in Colombo (February 1951), 
Karachi (March 1952), New Delhi (October 1953) and Ottawa (October 
1954). 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Consultative Committee comprised initially Australia, Canada, 
Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan and the United Kingdom and its 
territories in Malaya and Borneo. At the London meeting in September 
1950 Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Thailand and Viet-Nam 
were represented by observers. Viet-Nam, Cambodia and Laos shortly 
afterwards became full members. Burma and Nepal attended the 
Karachi meeting as full members and Indonesia attended the New 
Delhi meeting in the same capacity. The United States attended 
as a full member at the Colombo, Karachi and New Delhi meetings. 
The Philippines and Thailand sent observer delegates to a number of 
meetings and at the Ottawa meeting became full members, together 
with Japan. The Consultative Committee has also maintained close 
liaison with the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


NEED FOR DEVELOPMENT 


In spite of various geographical, historical and cultural differences 
among the countries of the region, they all face a stubborn economic 
problem : the elimination of hunger and poverty. For instance, the 
average daily consumption of food per head in the region is less than 
2,000 calories, as compared with 3,000 in the United Kingdom. Illiteracy 
is high, medical facilities are far from adequate and there is much to 


be done in the development of communications, fuel and power, and 
industry. The population of the region is growing rapidly ; it is estimated 
that if the existing rates of increase are maintained ! the total population 
will increase from about 570 million (1950), or one-quarter of the world 
population, to about 720 million before 1970. 

Table I indicates the levels of economic development in a number 
of countries of the region as compared with that of the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

It is obvious from the table that the need for the development of 
the region is very great and that its relatively undeveloped natural 
resources and the prevalence of large-scale underemployment and 
unemployment among its people provide ample opportunity for construc- 
tive action. 

Since the end of the Second World War a number of political and 
economic changes have made the need for such development imperative. 
Independent governments have come into existence in the region with 
democratic institutions and imbued with the ideal of a welfare state. 
The political and economic horizon of the people has greatly extended. 
Furthermore, most countries in the region have started ambitious 
development programmes requiring large-scale capital investment but 
for various reasons are hampered by two facts : firstly, dollar surpluses 
in many countries have been replaced by dollar deficits, and secondly, 
the flow of new capital into the area from outside has dwindled away. 


1 The percentage annual rates of increase are—India and Pakistan 1-1.5, Ceylon 2.2, 
Malaya 2.4, Burma (1931-41) 1.3, Thailand (1937-47) 1.8, Indo-China (1931-36) 1.4 and 
Indonesia (Java, 1920-30) 1.8. 
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TABLE I. LEVELS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 1949: COMPARATIVE INDICATORS 





Unit per : - 
Item thousand India Pakistan | Ceylon Malaya a . nited 
population ween tates 1 





Electricity production | Thousand 
kWh 13.00 117.00 | 1,033.0 | 2,296.9 
Coal consumption. . Tons 80.00 85.00 | 3,884.0 | 3,473.0 
Petroleum 

consumption .. . Tons 7.80 99.00? 327.0 | 1,638.0 
Steel consumption. . Tons 3.80 ‘ 16.00 194.0| 364.0 
Cement consumption Tons 7.20 25.00 148.0} 229. 
Locomotives . .. .| Number?| 22.00 31.00 410.0} 309.0 
Carrying capacity of 

railway wagons. . Tons 10.004 13.00 276.0} 556.0 
Rail freight .. . .| Thousand 
ton-miles | 65.00 ca 32.00 446.0 | 4,568.0 
Load-carrying road 

vehicles Number 0.18 r 1.41 3.00 
All-weather roads. . Miles 0.32 » 0.87 0.93 
Telephones Number 0.37 ' 2.20 7.70 





























Source: The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East Asia, Report by the Com- 
monwealth Consultative Committee, Cmd. 8080 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1950), p. 10. 


1 In most cases figures refer to 1948. 

2 Excluding service supplies and bunkers. 

8 Per million population. 

4 Excludes 16,516 wagons for which no carrying capacity is recorded. 


The two principal handicaps of the countries of the region in bringing 
about a rapid development of their economies are : (i) lack of adequate 
capital and (ii) shortage of technical personnel. The Colombo Plan is 
designed, inter alia, to help overcome these difficulties. 


APPROACH OF THE PLAN 


The Colombo Plan, like the Commonwealth, is a voluntary and 
flexible arrangement. Its approach is neither legalistic nor doctrinal ; 
it is practical and realistic. As the Plan is based on a spirit of good- 
will and mutual co-operation, formal rules do not play a conspicuous 
part in its procedure. For instance, each member country carries out 
the planning and implementation (financing, execution, administration, 
etc.) of its own development projects without any control by the others. 
The co-operation, largely in the provision of financial aid and technical 
assistance, that the Plan promotes between the member countries is 
in each case the subject of direct bilateral negotiations between the two 
countries concerned. The meetings of the Committee enable the mem- 
bers to exchange information and views concerning economic problems 
of the region and to profit from the experience of others in solving 
common problems. 

The basic concept of the Colombo Plan approach to the problem 
is that a fresh impetus should be given to economic development in 
South and South-East Asia through a co-operative effort to increase 
production, raise standards of living and thus enlarge the volume of 
trade around the world from which all countries may benefit. The 
production of food is particularly emphasised. 
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THE PLAN 


Following the decisions of the Sydney meeting of the Consultative 
Committee, the Governments of Ceylon, the Federation of Malaya, India}, 
North Borneo, Pakistan *, Sarawak and Singapore prepared six-year 
development programmes in the light of the conditions obtaining at the 
time and on a realistic estimate of the resources available or likely to 
be available. In many cases the programmes represented the continua- 
tion and expansion of work already in progress. These programmes were 
considered at the second meeting of the Committee (London, September 
1950) and incorporated in a report.’ 

Although member countries have charted somewhat different 
courses of development with a view to meeting different needs and 
circumstances, their programmes have much in common. All countries 
in the region need to undertake large-scale basic economic development 
(irrigation, power, railways and roads, ports and harbour installations). 
Such development has to be financed, furthermore, by public invest- 
ment, since private capital is not normally forthcoming for such 
purposes. As a result, programmes in the Plan mainly relate to public 
investment. Furthermore, the scale of investment required for these 
is far beyond the scope of the domestic capital market. All countries 
therefore welcome the flow of foreign private capital, provided, of course, 
that such investment is not inconsistent with their wider economic 
interests. 

The fact that works of basic development are undertaken for the 
most part by public authorities, however, does not mitigate the 
importance of private enterprise. The latter plays a dominant role 
in the general field of industry and commerce. In fact, it is expected 
that, with the increase in national income and savings resulting from 
the implementation of the development programmes, the scope for 
private investment will increase.‘ 


Expenditure on Programmes 


The following table indicates the rate of public expenditure under 
the various development programmes. 

In great part these programmes involve speeding up and widening 
projects already in rogress. On the other hand, the scale of the 
programme is often limited by shortage of both capital and trained 

rsonnel in various fields. It will be noted that the programmes for 
eylon and Malaya, where income per head of population is higher, 
are larger in relation both to national income and to population than 
those of India and Pakistan. 

It will be noted that all the programmes concentrate on the develop- 
ment of agriculture (including the bringing of new land under cultiva- 
tion), transport and communications and electric power, which together 
account for over 70 per cent. of the total outlay. In Ceylon, India and 


1 Cf. “ Development Planning in India ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, 
No, 2, Aug. 1953; and S.S. Duam1: “ Rural Development in India”, ibid., Vol. LXIX, 
No. 5, May 1954, 

* Cf. “ Development Planning in Pakistan ”, ibid., Vol. LXIX, No. 3, Mar. 1954. 

8 The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East Asia, 
op. cit. 

_ * In the case of India, for instance, private investment is expected to rise by 60 per cent. 
in the course of the six-year period. 
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TABLE II. EXPENDITURE OF PUBLIC AUTHORITIES ON DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMMES 


(£ million) 





1951-57 





Percentage 
of national 
income 


1950-51 Average 


annual rate 





Me og a ee 230 3.00 1,379 
EE cs ne ka 47 2.75 280 
ae ee 17 10.00 2 102 
Malaya and British 

Borneo — 18 4.00 107 























Source : The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East Asia, op. cit., 
p. 41. 
1 The Pakistan programme includes $43 million of private investment in 1951-57. 


2 Based on a probable underestimate of Ceylon’s national income. 


The distribution of the cost of the programme by sectors of the 
economy is shown in table III. 


TABLE III. ANALYSIS OF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 
(£ million) 





Malaya 
Pakistan Ceylon | and British Percentage 
rmeo 





Agriculture’. .. 456 88 38 13 595 
Transport and 

communications 527 57 22 21 627 
Fuel and power . 43 51 8 20 122 
Industry and 

mining*® ... 135 53 6 — 194 
Social capital . . 218 31 28 53 330 








Total . . . |1,379 280 102 1,868 


























Source : The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East Asia, op. cit., 


p. 42. 
1 Including multi-purpose projects. 
2 Excluding coal. 


Pakistan basic development is to be brought about through big multi- 
purpose projects that combine irrigation, flood control and the pro- 
duction of hydro-electric power. Agricultural production, furthermore, 
is to be increased by greater use of fertiliser, double cropping, seed 
farms, improved transport and the provision of electric power. 
Industry, it will be noted, accounts for 10 per cent. of the total 
expenditure envisaged ; in Pakistan, owing to the particularly low level 
of industrial development, the proportion is nearly 20 per cent. The 
general tendency in these countries is away from the concept of intensive 
urban development and towards a more balanced economy in the 


villages. 
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The provision of social capital—for housing, health and education— 
amounts to 18 per cent. of the total expenditure. This is a small percent- 
age in view of the very pressing need for such services. Various govern- 
ments have had to take into account the fact that, whereas expenditure 
on the extension of social services involved running costs that represented 
a call upon future revenue, expenditure towards the development of 
production would lead to an increase in the future national income and 
taxable capacity. 

All the programmes, which consist of a large number of specific 
schemes, involve to a varying degree the expenditure of foreign exchange. 
Table IV indicates the division between expenditure on domestic goods 
and services and expenditure of foreign exchange on imported develop- 
mental commodities. 


TABLE IV. DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE EXPENDITURE FOR 
PROGRAMMES, 1951-57 


(£ million) 





Percentage 


Expenditure . 
Expenditure of foreign 


on domestic of foreign 


goods and ond 


services 


exchange 
expenditure 





1,142 237 17 
Pakistan 165 115 41 
a ee 63 39 38 
Malaya and British 


87 20 19 


























Source : The Colombo Plan for Co-operative E ic Development in South and South-East Asia, op. cit., 
p. 44. 


It will be seen that the proportion of foreign exchange to the total 
expenditure is much smaller in India and Malaya than in Pakistan and 
Ceylon. In the case of India, a high proportion of materials and equip- 
ment required is available within the country. This is also true to some 
extent of Malaya, where the programmes have a large local labour 
content. Part of the domestic expenditure, furthermore, will have to 
be covered with capital from abroad. 


Targets 


It is expected that when the programmes have been fulfilled there 
will be 13 million more acres under cultivation (an increase of 34% per 
cent.) ; 6 million more tons of food grains (an increase of 10 per cent.) ; 
13 million acres brought under irrigation (an increase of 17 per cent.) ; 
and an increase of 1.1 million kilowatts (67 per cent.) in electric gener- 
ating capacity. 

All the countries are expecting to increase rice production (India 
7 per cent., Pakistan 6 per cent., Ceylon 32 per cent., and Malaya 77 per 
cent.) ; the total increase may be of the order of 2,500,000 tons. 

It is estimated that, taking into account an increase in population 
of about 10 per cent. in six years, the aggregate dependence of all the 
countries in the area on rice imports will be lessened by not more than 
10 per cent., and that they will still have to import a total of 1,700,000 tons. 
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In terms of standards of living these programmes are expected to 
do little more than hold the present position. Their strength lies in 
that they lay a sound foundation for further development. Their 
implementation, furthermore, is expected to strengthen the financial 
position of these countries, both internally and externally. Moreover, 
the export potential of the various countries is likely to rise * as the 
programmes take effect, and this will enable them to increase their 
total imports. 


NEED FOR FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


Even to carry out these programmes, very limited in their immediate 
results, foreign assistance in the form of capital and skilled personnel 


will be needed. 
Need for Capital 


Owing to low levels of productivity and national income, saving 
in the region is insufficient and the resources available for capital 
investment limited.* A certain amount of external finance had been 
received since the end of the Second World War by countries in the area 
(e.g. India and Pakistan) through the release of sterling balances, but 
not enough to meet the accelerated rates of development under the 
programmes. Table V indicates the estimated requirements.‘ 


TABLE V. SUMMARY OF EXTERNAL FINANCE REQUIRED, 
juty 1951-juNE 1957 
(£ million) 





Malaya 
and British 
Borneo 


India Pakistan Ceylon 


Item 








Total cost of the 
development 
programme... . 

Cost of capital good 
imported for the 
programme . 

External finance 
needed : 
from sterling 


balances . . 
from other sources 


Total . 


211 
607 


16 
129 


19 
41 


61 


246 
839 








818 


145 


60 


61 








1,084 | 

















Source : The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East Asia, op. cit., 
8. 


. § 


1 In the case of India, for instance, the net home-financed investment programme, 
both private and public, is expected to increase from an annual rate of Rs. 2,450 million 
(£184 million) in 1950 to an annual rate of Rs. 4,360 million (£327 million) by 1957. 

2 It is to be noted, however, that the demand for the main exports of the area is subject 
to extreme fluctuation, which makes their national incomes, balance of payments and dollar 
earnings vulnerable to relatively minor fluctuations in world trade. 

% In India, for instance, total home-financed investment in 1950 was estimated at about 
2.5 per cent. of the national income. In some advanced countries it amounted to about 20 per 
cent., and in most advanced countries it was about five times the Indian figure. 

“ The figures given are based on a number of assumptions any or all of which may 
subsequently be proved inaccurate. The total must therefore be regarded as representing 
the broad dimensions of the requirement rather than a forecast purporting to describe 
the position at the end of the Plan period. 
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The sum of £1,084 million represented the estimated external finance 
needed by the Commonwealth countries in the area during the six-year 
period. The actual amount needed, of course, is subject to change during 
the period according to changes in the general economic position ; 
as a result the programmes have to be kept under continuous review. 


The sources of external finance are— 

(i) the countries’ own external assets (e.g. sterling balances) ; 

(ii) loans from private investors overseas to private enterprise in 
the area ; 

(iii) loans from private investors overseas to governments in the 
area ; 

Gv) loans from international institutions (the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development) to governments in the area ; 

(v) loans from governments overseas to governments in the area. 


In respect of the first, from 1946 to 1949, for instance, £340 million 
was drawn from the sterling balances of India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
for current account purposes. The contribution from the second 
depended largely on the contributions made in other ways ; the third 
was expected to produce constructive results; and the fourth was 
considered of great importance. In view of the fact that the finances 
available from these four sources would not be adequate, it was felt 
that a substantial element of government-to-government finance would 
be required. 


Need for Skilled Personnel 


Several countries have made plans for the establishment of training 
institutions, technical schools, research laboratories, field stations, 
experimental farms and other agencies in order to overcome the 
shortage of skilled personnel. In addition, these countries need the 
services of foreign experts and training facilities for their nationals 
abroad. A preliminary estimate in various fields ? put the requirements 
at 638 for India, 460 for Pakistan, 154 for Ceylon and 59 for Malaya 
and British Borneo. The period of service of the experts varied from a 
few months to three or more years. 


MACHINERY FOR PROVIDING ASSISTANCE 


Although the burden of economic development under the Colombo 
Plan is borne f pre r | by each of the countries concerned, the capital 
assistance and technical co-operation provided plays an important role 
in accelerating the development of the region. Normally, such assistance 
is provided on a bilateral basis, but joint schemes, in which more than 
two co-operating countries or agencies participate, are not excluded. 
The assistance is given in full co-operation with the United Nations and 
its specialised agencies. 

The Plan, however, has no permanent administrative machinery or 
secretariat and no central headquarters. Although there is a Council 
for Technical Co-operation for the provision of technical assistance, 
co-ordination and financial help are achieved through bilateral negotia- 


1 In addition, during the same period £270 million had been drawn by India and Pakis- 
- for the purchase of pension annuities, the transfer of military assets and the repatriation 
of capital. 
® Agriculture, fisheries, engineering, medicine and education. 
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tion and through annual meetings of the Consultative Committee. As 
a result there has grown up a flexible, pragmatic procedure under 
which the work is distributed among a great many governments and 
agencies on a continuing basis. This system places emphasis on direct 
contact and facilitates a practical approach to economic problems. It 
has the great advantage of keeping overhead costs down to a minimum. 

The Council for Technical Co-operation is composed of representa- 
tives from each of the participating governments. It is assisted by a 
bureau with headquarters in Colombo. One important function of the 
Council is to make arrangements for assistance in such matters as 
(a) the training of personnel from countries in the area in countries 
where suitable instruction is available and the despatch of missions 
abroad to study the latest techniques or practices ; (b) the supply of 
experts, instructors and advisory missions to assist in planning, develop- 
ment, or reconstruction, or for use in public administration, health 
services, scientific research, agricultural, industrial or other productive 
activities and in the training of personnel ; (c) the supply of equipment 
required for training or use by technical experts in the region. 

The bureau examines requests for such aid and endeavours to find 
the required assistance in other Colombo Plan countries. 


CONTRIBUTIONS UNDER THE PLAN 


The capital aid and technical assistance provided by various countries 
under the Colombo Plan are indicated below.? 


Australia. Capital Aid 


By the end of the year 1953-54 Australia had spent or planned the 
expenditure of {17.8 million *, which is approximately 56 per cent. 
of the total contribution of £31.25 million pledged in December 1950 
by the Australian Government. Of this, 54 per cent. has been for 
agricultural development, 28 per cent. for transport and communi- 
cations, 15 aq cent. for social capital and 3 per cent. for fuel and power 

e 


projects. The total amount has been allocated approximately as follows : 
Ceylon, £1.3 million ; India, £6.4 million ; Indonesia, £1.53 million ; and 
Pakistan, £8.1 million.‘ In respect of Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, 
Australia has agreed to make available equipment to the value of 
£150,000 to each State in the near future. 

In addition, Australia has agreed to spend £3.5 million on activities 
under the technical co-operation scheme. 


Canada. 


The Canadian Parliament voted $25.4 million® for use under the 
Colombo Plan in the year 1954-55 ; this brought the total that has been 


i The Director of the bureau is seconded to the post from one of the Colombo Plan 
countries. 

* This assistance is in addition to the contributions that many of these countries have 
made to such organisations as the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the Technical Assistance Programme of the United Nations and the specialised agencies. 

* The figures refer to Australian pounds. 

* The amounts allocated to a few significant projects in 1953-54 were : Ceylon : £500,000 
to three schemes in the dry zone, which entail the rehabilitation of ancient tanks that have 
fallen into disuse ; India: 24 diesel rail cars estimated to cost £1.25 million ; Indonesia : 
100 diesel buses (approximately £500,000) for Djakarta; Pakistan: 200 tractors and 
auxiliary equipment valued at £350,000. 

5 Canadian dollars. 
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made available by Canada for capital and technical assistance in the 
first four years of the Plan to approximately $102 million.? In addition, 
a special grant of wheat valued at $5 million was made to Pakistan, 
and the resulting counterpart funds were used in agreed development 
projects. 

Canada has provided capital assistance, including both commodities 
and equipment, to India, Pakistan and Ceylon in accordance with certain 
principles agreed upon with the governments of these countries.* 

Although some parts of the 1954-55 programme for India and 
Pakistan were still under consideration, by October 1954 India had 
been allocated approximately $49 million * and Pakistan approximately 
$33 million, including the grant of wheat. Ceylon has received a total 
of $6 million ® since 1952, when it first received aid. 

In addition to providing capital aid, Canada has set aside nearly 
$2.4 million for technical assistance since 1950.® 


India. 


Approval has been given to a number of projects for economic 
development in Nepal, which had been drawn up in consultation with 
the Government of India. The estimated cost is 70 million rupees.’ 
It has been agreed that the cost will be treated as aid to Nepal under 
the Colombo Plan. A technical aid mission has been set up in Kath- 
mandu with a director and other experts. 


New Zealand. 


The New Zealand Government ® had agreed to provide {3 million 
assistance during the first three-year period, which ended in June 1954, 
and by that date {2,393,640 had been committed, including {1,500,000 


1 Although funds are voted on a yearly basis, unexpended moneys are carried over from 
year to year. 


2 Projects proposed by the recipient countries in the light of their own needs and which 
clearly contribute to the basic economic development of the countries are considered 
acceptable. Their financing is regarded as a co-operative endeavour, and recipient govern- 
ments normally assume a major portion of the internal costs involved in each project for 
which Canada supplies external assistance in the form of goods and services. 


3 Including a total of 120 steam locomotives at an estimated cost of $21 million, elec- 
trical equipment to an estimated amount of $1.2 million for the Umtru hydro-electric 
scheme in Assam, and copper and aluminium to the amount of $5 million. 


* Including $1.8 million for the Ganges-Kobadak irrigation scheme in East Bengal 
and $8.9 million (hydro-electric and other equipment and engineering services) for the 
construction of the Warsak Dam in North West Pakistan—the rupee counterpart of $5 mil- 
lion received from the sale of Canadian wheat was also allocated to the local costs of the 
project. 

5 Including $1,407,000 for the Pilot Fisheries Project, plus $600,000 worth of flour for 
the local costs of the project, $400,000 for the development of the Port of Colombo, and 
$700,000 for three diesel locomotives and a quantity of sleepers for Ceylon’s railways. 


* Canada views technical co-operation and capital assistance as interdependent and has 
supported their integration wherever feasible. 


? Of this Rs. 5 million have been earmarked for minor irrigation works ; the Trisuli 
Hydro-Electric Project is expected to cost about Rs. 30 million ; Rs. 17 million have been 
earmarked for the completion of the Tribhuvan Raj Path (Bhainse Dhoban-Thankot Road); 
and Rs. 8 million for the survey and mapping of certain areas of Nepal in the interests 
of future economic development. 

® All the contributions of capital assistance by New Zealand have been by way of 
grants, applied to agreed projects that have been accorded a high priority in the economic 
development programme of the recipient countries. 
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paid over and £893,640 allocated to specific projects. Of this, India 
has been allocated {1 million for the construction of the All-India 
Medical Institute ; Pakistan £750,000, largely for a cement factory 
in Hyderabad, Sind ; Ceylon £500,000 for a dry-farming research station 
at Maja Illuppallama; and Indonesia, £128,000 in sterling to meet 
the capital cost of establishing a trade training centre at Malang. In 
April 1954, £15,000 was set aside for Nepal. 

The amount of £606,000 which remained uncommitted was being 
supplemented to — the total to £1 million, and would be available 
for allocation in the fourth year (1954-55).? 


United Kingdom. 


The United Kingdom has continued to provide assistance for the 
economic development of the region in a number of ways. 

Sterling loans. In accordance with arrangements made with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the United 
Kingdom has agreed to release up to £5 million as part of a larger loan 
(£31.5 million) for the expansion of steel production in India, and up 
to £5 million in respect of a loan by the Bank to the Sui Gas Trans- 
mission Company in Pakistan. 

The Commonwealth apap ser Finance Company, which was estab- 
lished in 1953, has made a subscription of £1 million towards the equity 
capital of the Sui Gas project in Pakistan. 

London market. In March 1954 Ceylon successfully floated in the 
London Money Market a £5 million loan for the general development 
programme. 

Pakistan credit. Pakistan has continued to draw on the £10 million 
credit opened in 1953 for the purchase of equipment in the United 
Kingdom for schemes contributing to agricultural production. 

Sterling balance. Under agreements with India, Pakistan and Ceylon, 
ap roximately {42 million of sterling has been made available annually, 

though the actual rate of withdrawal depends upon the individual 
circumstances and policies of the countries themselves. 

Development loans and grants. During the financial year 1953-54 
the United Kingdom provided or approved just over £12.5 million in 
grants and loans for development, reconstruction and rehabilitation in 
the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak and North Borneo. 

In addition, by June 1954 the Government had agreed to supply 
about £840,000 worth of equipment for training and research institutes 
and had under consideration other requests estimated to cost at least 
£600,000. 


1 Includes an amount of £128,640 for Indonesia, which was transferred in August 1954. 

2 Of this £100,000 has been offered to Burma (fertiliser factory) ; £33,000 to Cambodia 
(school building for railway apprentices) ; £145,000 to Ceylon (dental nurses training scheme 
and two junior technical schools) ; £250,000 to India (milk supply schemes in Delhi and 
Bombay) ; £100,000 to Indonesia (Malang Trade Training Centre) ; and £350,000 to Pakis- 
tan (Hyderabad Cement Project). 

® Recent United Kingdom offers include equipment costing £10,000 for a building re- 
search institute in Burma and equipment worth £70,000 for the Indian National Metallur- 
gical Laboratory, Jamshedpur. A request by the Government of Indonesia for six Chip- 
munk aircraft, costing about £45,000, for the Civil Aviation Academy has been accepted 
in principle. In conjunction with British manufacturers the United Kingdom Government 
is also donating £26,000 of signalling equipment for the railway training centre at Lahore, 
Pakistan. 
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United States. 


The United States technical co-operation and development assistance 
programmes are calculated to help in accelerating long-range develop- 
ment programmes. Of the total grant assistance extended to the region 
since the beginning of the Colombo Plan, over 30 per cent. has been 
for projects to improve and utilise more fully agricultural and natural 
resources ; about 20 per cent. for the provision of food and essential 
civilian commodities ; 16 per cent. for transport and communications ; 
12 per cent. for industry and mining projects ; 10 per cent. for health 
and sanitation ; approximately 6 per cent. for rural development ; and 
about 5 per cent. for the improvement of educational facilities and the 
training of administrators abroad. 

Between 1 July 1951 and 30 June 1954 the United States made 
available on a grant basis a total of about $468 million ($144 million 
in 1951-52, $161 million in 1952-53 and $163 million in 1953-54) to 
the following countries: Burma, $21 million ; Cambodia, Laos and Viet- 
Nam, $73 million ; India, $185 million ; Indonesia, $24 million * ; Nepal, 
$1.6 million ; Pakistan, $45 million plus approximately $30 million to 
finance the procurement and transport of wheat in 1953 ; the Philippines, 
$65 million; and Thailand, $23 million. To this should be added about 
$600,000 for the ocean freight costs of shipping by private United States 
agencies to India and Pakistan. 

The United States also loaned $190 million to India in 1951 and 
$15 million to Pakistan in 1952 in order to alleviate food shortages. 

The United States Export-Import Bank had authorised by October 
1954 credits of $100 million to te dae ng $25 million to the Philip- 
pines and $1 million to Thailand.? 

Congress has passed legislation enabling the Government to con- 
tinue to provide assistance to Colombo Plan countries during 1954-55 ; 
the funds available are approximately the same as in the previous 
year. It has also el the sale between July 1954 and 30 June 
1957 of surplus agricultural commodities for local currency, which may 
be used for a variety of purposes, including loans to the purchasing 
country for development projects. 

In addition, a number of private agencies in the United States, 
notably the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations, have made significant 
contributions. 


Technical Assistance 


Assistance under the Council for Technical Co-operation. 


Although the Technical Co-operation Scheme came into existence 
in May 1950, when the member countries* agreed to supply technical 
assistance to the value of about £8 million, it was not until the middle 
of 1951 that the organisation began to operate effectively. 


1 Includes amounts obligated in the fiscal year 1951 (1 July 1950-30 June 1951). 
_ * As of 30 June 1954 disbursements for Indonesia totalled $53 million and the Philip- 
pines $10 million. Thailand has utilised its entire credit. 
® Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, the United Kingdom (with the 
United Kingdom territories in South-East Asia), Cambodia and Viet-Nam became members 
of the Council in 1951, Burma and Nepal in 1952 and Indonesia in 1953. 
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Trainees. By the end of June 1954, 1,653 training facilities had been 
provided for 1,653 persons. Most of the trainees were graduates with a 
background of knowledge and experience that enabled them to benefit 
from their specialised training abroad in the various fields of economic 
development. The largest group (268) went abroad for training in food 
and agriculture, 266 in government administration of various kinds, 
192 in engineering, 168 in medicine and health, 135 in education, 132 in 
transport and communications, 131 in industry and trade and 123 in 
power and fuel. 

Training facilities were provided by the United Kingdom for 638 
trainees, by Australia for 487, by Canada for 210, by New Zealand for 
170, by India for 137, by Pakistan for 5 and by Ceylon for 6. 

An analysis of the data concerning trainees sent abroad indicates 
that, while Pakistan and Indonesia have concentrated on training in 
administration, the emphasis in India and Ceylon has been on training 
facilities in food and agriculture. In most other countries of the region, 
the training facilities were more or less evenly distributed over the various 
fields of economic development. 


Experts. Up to the end of June 1954, 502 experts had been applied 
for and 263 provided } (45 in 1951, 90 in 1952 and 58 in 1953).? Of these, 
69 were in the field of medicine and health, 36 in transport and commu- 
nications, 33 in engineering, 33 in food, agriculture and forestry, 25 in 
education and 23 in industry and trade, and the remaining 44 in other 
fields. In each field the range of experts was wide. 

India had obtained the largest quota of experts in transport and 
communications (27), Pakistan in the fields of food, agriculture and 
forestry (21), and Ceylon and Malaya in the field of medicine and 
health (33 and 12). 

The United Kingdom provided 115 experts, Australia 66, Canada 45, 
New Zealand 30 and India 7. 

Table VI shows the number of applications for experts and the 
training facilities requested by the countries of the region and the 
number of experts and places for trainees provided. 


Equipment. Under the Plan equipment is provided for use by experts 
or for training in research institutes ; it is also provided under the capital 
aid side of the Plan. 

Requests for equipment up to the end of June 1954 have amounted 
to about £1.5 million ; the cost of equipment already supplied or on 
order as well as equipment on offer amounted to about {1 million. 

By the end of June 1954 expenditure under the scheme against 
the amount of £8 million sterling was about {2 million, plus firm forward 
commitments of another {2 million, making a total of approximately 
£4 million. 


Assistance by the United States. 


By the end of June 1954 more than 2,000 trainees from the area had 
completed or were undergoing training abroad under programmes 


1 Of the total number of requests up to the end of June 1954, 239 were outstanding : 
29 were held in abeyance by the requesting countries, 17 were related to offers made for 
which the response was awaited, while 60 were less than three months old. Offers were still 
awaited in reply to 133 requests. 

2 Many experts provided in previous years continued their projects. 
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TABLE VI. EXPERTS AND TRAINING FACILITIES APPLIED FOR UP TO 
30 yuUNE 1954 AND NUMBER PROVIDED 





Experts Trainees 





No. of places No. of places 


No. applied for No. provided applied for provided 





er 3 2 
76 28 
Cambodia ... — -—— 
ee 556 406 
is ag ee 567 454 
Indonesia ... 131 
Malaya .... 79 
. _ ae 15 
North Borneo . 13 
Pakistan . ; 

Philippines . 
Sarawak . 
Singapore 
Thailand . 
Viet-Nam 


Total. .. 263 2,297 1,653 


























Source : The Colombo Plan Technical Co-operation Scheme, Report for 1953-54 by the Council for Tech- 
nical Co-operation in South and South-East Asia, July 1954 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1954). 


financed by the United States Government, and almost 800 experts had 
been supplied to the region. 


Mutual Aid within the Region. 


Acting in the spirit of co-operation and mutual help with the national 
resources available, the countries of the region themselves have begun 
to exchange experts or to offer training facilities in institutes or on 
development projects to countries about to embark on similar projects. 
For instance, the Indian International Statistical Education Centre 
(Calcutta) has so far provided 72 training places in statistics to neigh- 
bouring countries. India has also offered scholarships and fellowships 
in various technical subjects at Indian universities and scientific and 
research institutes. It has also offered facilities for practical training 
in various branches of engineering at aon under way in India. 

Training facilities have been offered by Ceylon in co-operative work 
for officers of the grade of inspector and assistant registrar by Pakistan 
in air traffic control and by Singapore in customs and excise, timber 
grading and estate management. 


1 According to the Third Annual Report of the Consultative Committee (Ottawa, Oct. 1954), 
altogether nearly 5,000 places have been found under the varying technical co-operation 
schemes operating in the area for men and women to receive technical training of one kind 
or another outside their own country ; and some 2,500 experts and technicians have been 
sent to put their skill at the service of the countries concerned. This total no doubt includes 
technical assistance provided under the programmes of the United Nations and its specialised 
agencies, as well as through other sources,such as the assistance provided directly by the 
United Kingdom to Malaya and British Borneo. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 


During the last three years the Colombo Plan countries have made 
considerable progress in their economic development programmes, though 
the basic development has been slower in some countries than is needed 
to achieve the objectives of the Plan. Owing to the long-term nature 
of many projects, however, the full impact of the programmes will not 
be felt for some time. The food situation has been greatly improved, 
while manufacturing industry and the provision of social services have 
made marked progress in several countries." 

Table VII indicates the development expenditure during the last 
four years in the public sectors in a number of countries. 


TABLE VII. COST OF DEVELOPMENT IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR IN 
CERTAIN COUNTRIES } 


(£ million)? 





1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 





11 
20 
196 
Indonesia 37 
Malaya and British Borneo . 27 
Pakistan 44 


335 





Increase over previous year 
(per cent.) 























Source : The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East Asia, op, 
cit., p. 144, 


1 Although the table does not include Cambodia, Laos or Viet-Nam, all three are carrying out develop- 
ment and social welfare projects. Furthermore, Nepal (also not included in the table), spent on development 
£0.8 million in 1952-53 and £0.7 million in 1953-54. 


2 Converted at a constant rate of exchange. 


It will be seen that total development expenditure in the area 
increased by 27 per cent. in 1953-54 and is expected to increase by 
31 per cent. in 1954-55. In Indonesia, however, public expenditure 
has declined since 1952-53, and the decline is expected to continue 
in 1954-55. 

An analysis of the items of expenditure shows that agriculture 
(including irrigation, community development and multi-purpose 
projects) and basic services (especially transport, communications and 
power) have continued to occupy a leading place in the programmes 
of most countries. Sixty-three per cent. of the total expenditure by 


1 Although the definition of “ social services ” varies from country to country, in most 
Asian countries they include public health, education and housing, as well as social security. 
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Burma, — India, Indonesia and Pakistan was allocated to these 
items in 1952-53 and 67 per cent. during both 1953-54 and 1954-55. 
Expenditure on social services was on the whole maintained, though 
financial stringency and the need for increased output limited the 
amount that governments could devote to this sector. 


Food 


The current food supply of the area improved further ; the rice crop 
was even better than the record harvest of 1953 (which was estimated 
at 106 million metric ay) Sugar production was higher than in the 
previous year, though the large Indian crop was still below the level of 
1951-52. The production of vegetable oils and seeds showed an increase 
over the previous year. The completion of major irrigation projects has 
brought large additional areas of land under cultivation. For instance, 
in India during the last two years 1.5 million acres of new land have 
been opened up; in Pakistan the Thal project alone has resulted in 
325,000 acres being brought under cultivation ; in Burma the Taungpulu 
Dam project was completed during 1953-54. New or improved irrigation, 
combined with better seed, improved methods of cultivation and 
additional fertiliser and equipment, have all helped to improve the food 
situation. 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing production increased in 1953-54 as a result of fuller 
utilisation of existing capacity and also the addition of new facilities 
and new lines of production. In India the index of industrial production 
rose by nearly 5 per cent. Pakistan continued to expand its consumer 
goods industry with a large increase in cotton, jute and woollen textiles, 
as well as in such items as cigarettes, rubber tyres and tubes, paper and 
hydrogenated vegetable oils. In Indonesia there has been an increase 
in the manufacture of a wide range of consumer products such as shoes, 
glassware, rubber products, radio and bicycle assemblies and soap and 
refined petroleum products. In other countries of the area production 
was maintained in such fields as textiles, shoes, food products, cement, 
building bricks, coal and wood products. 


Public Utilities and Services 


Power development has made steady progress throughout the area, 
though because of their great size few multi-purpose projects have yet 
been completed. India during the t three years has expended 
some 1,100 million rupees on the rehabilitation of the railway system. 
Road building has continued to be one of the most urgent problems 
for many countries. 

Social services have been considerably developed ; substantial invest- 
ments have been made in new houses, educational and medical facilities 
and recolonisation projects. Throughout the area social service pro- 


1 In India, work on the huge multi-purpose Bhakra-Nangal project is not yet completed, 
although the Nangal canal system has been opened. Pakistan has completed several 
thermal power projects, while work on the large hydro projects at Warsak and Karnafuli 
continues. 
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grammes in the fields of co-operative community development, adult 
and occupational training, and health and sanitary improvement have 
gathered increasing momentum. 

The progress made under the economic development programmes in 
the region is all the more impressive if compared with the post-war 
economic situation in the area. In some countries, such as India, Pakis- 
tan and Ceylon, where the execution of large investment programmes 
is well under way, tangible results have been achieved, and two aspects 
of the Colombo Plan, namely capital aid and technical co-operation 
(experts, trainees and equipment), have been closely linked with such 
programmes. As a result, there has been a shift in emphasis from 
disconnected operations to co-ordinated and continuous operation, with 
one project serving as a link in the chain of planned development. 

On the other hand, if economic development is to be measured in 
terms of improved standards of living much remains to be done, for 
the annual increase of 8 million in the population of the region ? absorbs 
much of the increased production. 

Numerous formidable problems still remain to be solved. Food 
roduction per head of the population is still below pre-war levels. 
nderemployment in rural areas is widespread and unemployment in 

urban areas, particularly among educated persons, presents a serious 
social problem. Adequately trained technical personnel is still lacking 
in many fields. The most serious problem of all, however, is financial. 
It is to be noted that (i) the gap between the estimated costs of finally 
approved development programmes and foreseeable available financial 
resources is widening rather than narrowing ; (ii) tax revenues have not 
increased proportionately to the increased expenditure required for 
development outlays ; and (iii) — from export duties is declining 
with the fall in export prices. rthermore, the low level of average 
individual incomes makes it difficult to mobilise sufficient domestic 
resources for rapid economic development, and deficit financing in under- 
developed countries with a shortage of consumer goods has serious 
limitations. These problems are fully realised by the countries of the 
region, and increasing importance is being given to development pro- 
grammes (e.g. rural development and small-scale and cottage indus- 
tries) which require relatively little liquid capital and use more of 
unemployed and underemployed human and natural resources. 

In spite of numerous economic difficulties, however, it is very 
encouraging to note that the Colombo Plan countries have been able 
to spend 27 per cent. more on development in 1953-54 than in 1952-53. 
Although it is fully realised that the main burden of development must 
be borne by the country concerned with its own resources, external 
financial aid can be of great help in smoothing and accelerating the 
progress of the region towards a higher standard of living. Above all, 
these countries need a period of peace and stable progress, both social 
and economic. 

It is, of course, impossible to determine quantitatively the role 
played in the economic development of the region by the capital aid 
and technical assistance provided under the Colombo Plan. For instance, 
how can one measure the impact and value of the influence that technical 
co-operation is exercising on the facilities for technical training exist- 


1 It was estimated in 1950 that at the current rate of increase, by 1970 the population 
of the region would be increased by another 150 million, an increase equivalent to the 
present population of the United States. 
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ing in the “ receiving” countries ? The volume of aid provided under 
the Plan, as shown above, is quite substantial. Its significance, how- 
ever, is far greater than is indicated by statistics, as with it goes the 
sympathetic understanding and voluntary co-operation that is so 
necessary for the solution of social and economic problems in an inter- 
dependent world. The two-way movement of people—of experts and 
technicians from the more developed countries and of students, trainees 
and administrative personnel from the comparatively less developed— 
has made it possible for the East and the West to meet, not as rulers 
and ruled, but as friends animated by a common purpose, attempting 
to understand each other’s problems and assisting in their solution. 





Recent Trends in Industrial Wages 


In most parts of the world industrial wages have been slowly moving 
upwards during the past three years, while consumer prices have remained 
relatively stable. Thus the purchasing power of money wages, after increas- 
ing slightly during the war and more substantially after the war, has 
continued to rise significantly. In 1954 real wages 1m the countries which 
sent the I.L.O. information on the subject were about one-fourth higher 
(median figure) than before the war. Thus, with a few exceptions, workers 
all over the world are enjoying higher levels of living today than at any 
other time in the history of industrial society. 

Statistics of money wages and consumer prices, which are the most 
revealing measure of the workers’ material well-being, are published regu- 
larly by the International Labour Office. 

The following article contains statistics of post-war wage and price 
movements in 27 countries and analyses trends in money wages, prices and 
real wages in a rather smaller number of countries during the period 
1939-54. 


With the gradual disappearance of wartime economic dislocations 
and the tendency of the world economy to stabilise at high levels of 
production and income, wage adjustments have assumed new signifi- 
cance. Throughout the long period of inflation during and after the war 
money wages rose rapidly in many countries, but rising market prices 
largely offset the effect of the rise, both on workers’ levels of living and 
on employers’ profit margins. By 1953, however, there was a signi- 
ficant levelling-off of consumer prices 1, and 1954 was a year of economic 
stability in most of the world’s industrial countries. Because of the 
existence of rationing and black markets during the war and the imme- 
diate post-war years, even though wages in many countries tended to 
rise more than officially-registered consumer prices, this did not always 
imply an improvement in levels of living. Recent wage increases, how- 
ever, have resulted in real improvements in levels of living, and—with 
stabilising market prices and the disappearance of sellers’ markets—it 
has become increasingly difficult for employers to shift the cost of higher 
wages to the consumers of their products. 

The reaction to this change in the economic situation has varied 
from country to country. In a number of cases it has involved increased 
tightness in wage bargaining. In the Federal Republic of Germany, for 
example, where the fear of rampant inflation partially explains the cau- 
tious wage and price policy observed since the war, a wave of strikes 
in 1954 bore witness to the workers’ demand for a greater share of the 
new prosperity. In the Netherlands, where, in the interest of economic 


1 See “ Recent Trends in Consumer Prices ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXX, 
No. 2, Aug. 1954. 
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stability and an improved balance-of-payments position, rigorous wage 
and price controls had held the workers’ purchasing power close to pre- 
war levels, two general wage increases, amounting in all to more than 
10 per cent., were agreed to during 1954. In France, where money wages 
have mounted rapidly since the war but wage purchasing power has moved 
more slowly, both prices and wages have been relatively stable for many 
months. Recent modest wage increases, however, have definitely 
improved the workers’ level of living. 

In the United States and Canada, where some employer resistance 
to wage increases has been in evidence since the end of the war, a sprink- 
ling of wage cuts occurred during 1954, though on the average wages 
continued to rise slightly. 

In Chile, an outstanding exception to the trend, mounting inflation 
led to widespread worker insistence on wage increases ; this resulted 
in 1954 in acute labour unrest, which continued into 1955. 

Despite increased resistance, wages in many countries continued to 
edge upwards in 1954 and in most cases exceeded the rise in consumer 
prices, with the result that there was an increase in real wages. The 
wage and price reports discussed in detail in the following pages reveal 
that in half of the countries the gains in real wages from 1953 to 1954 
amounted to more than 2 per cent. This increase continued an upward 
trend which, despite some irregularity, has raised real wages substan- 
tially since the years before the Second World War. 


THE NATURE OF THE STATISTICS 


The following pages present the statistical evidence available regard- 
ing money and real wage movements from the years immediately before 
the war to the present. The series (wages and prices) are, in most cases, 
based on data published in the Statistical Supplement to the Jnternational 
Labour Review and the I.L.0. Year Book of Labour Statistics. Since the 
interpretation of the wage trends must depend on the nature and com- 
parability of the statistics, the following points should be kept in mind : 

The wage data —, represent average earnings in manufacturing 
industry, as reported by the statistical offices of the different countries. 
They are based on the payroll records of representative establishments. 
Hourly earnings are shown for the largest number of countries, since 
they are the figures most commonly collected, but for certain countries 
the most appropriate series relate to earnings per day, week, or month, 
or to wage rates. The figures commonly include overtime pay, incentive 
pay and bonuses, and therefore reflect, at least to some degree, the pre- 
valence of overtime and the additional earnings under incentive pay 
systems as well as the basic or straight-time wage. Wages per week or 
month obviously reflect the effect of changes in the length of the working 
week and in the prevalence of partial unemployment. 

The figures given represent wages before deduction of the workers’ 
social insurance and tax payments. Payments in kind and certain 
ee bonuses are excluded in the majority of cases. 

t is important to note that such supplements to wages as family 
allowances, unemployment insurance benefits, medical care and accu- 
mulated rights to eventual retirement benefits—often referred to collec- 
tively as “ social benefits ” or “ fringe benefits ”—are also excluded from 
this study. Such benefits are relatively important in a number of 
countries, however, and in many cases have been introduced or expanded 
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since the pre-war period, sometimes as alternatives to wage increases. 
In appraising long-term wage movements in countries such as France 
and Italy, where benefits are particularly high in comparison to average 
earnings, it is essential to take the trend of these wage supplements into 
account.! It is also important to take the corresponding cost of social 
benefits to employers—usually referred to as “ social charges ”"— into 
account in discussing wage statistics in relation to the movement of 
labour cost. 

The importance of social benefits and social charges as factors 
influencing wage trends is most marked in analyses covering an extended 
period of time. Omission of such supplementary data in short-run 
comparisons is of little significance unless an important change in 
social programmes occurs during the period under observation. 

The tables given here present data for 27 countries. While some 
statistics of wages exist in a number of other countries, continuous 
series covering the entire period under consideration were not available. 
In the case of Austria, Korea, the Philippines and Viet-Nam the wage 
data refer to a single city and do not necessarily represent wage move- 
ments in the country as a whole. In addition, in a number of cases— 
notably France, Germany (Federal Republic), Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Korea, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom—it has been neces- 
sary, in presenting data covering a considerable number of years, to 
link together different series or to estimate figures for missing years on 
the basis of supplementary information. In some cases, where there is 
serious doubt as to the comparability of pre-war and post-war data, no 
attempt has been made to calculate the over-all movement for the 
entire period 1939-54. 

These comments suggest some of the many difficulties inherent in 
any world-wide review of wage trends* and at the same time give 
warning of the dangers of error or misinterpretation. The data for 
recent years are, in general, more dependable than those for the wartime 
and pre-war periods. In the future, as more countries ratify the I.L.O. 
Convention (No. 63) concerning statistics of wages and hours of work 
and apply the recommendations of the Seventh International Confer- 
ence of Labour Statisticians with respect to wages and payroll statistics, 
the available data can be expected to become increasingly reliable. 


MoNEY WAGE TRENDS AND MONETARY INFLATION 


The general trend of money wages and consumer prices in 27 coun- 
tries is shown in table I. This table presents separate figures for the 
war period (represented in most cases by 1939-46) and the period since 


1 Recent studies of the cost and nature of social benefits include : “ Les charges sociales 
dans les pays de 1’0.E.C.E.”, in Etudes et Conjoncture (Paris), Mar. 1954; High Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel Community : Documentation sur les problémes du travail 
dans les industries de la Communauté (emploi et salaires)” (Luxembourg, May 1954) ; 
International Social Security Association: Family Allowances (Geneva, 1954). A com- 
prehensive study of social charges and social benefits in Europe, recently initiated by the 
I.L.0., is expected to yield results in 1956. 

® Additional difficulties are inherent in wage and price comparisons over a period 
as long as 15 years. Changes in the composition of the workers’ purchases—reflecting, 
for example, the increasing availability of synthetic fabrics, antibiotic drugs and radios 
and television—are extremely difficult to measure and are but roughly reflected in available 
price indices. No account has been taken of changes in working conditions or in the nature 
of the work performed that may have resulted from modifications in industrial structure. 
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the war (generally 1946-54). Comparisons of changes occurring in the 
two periods are facilitated by the fact that they are of roughly equal 
length. 

St | is apparent at once from table I that money wages rose appre- 
ciably in every country represented, the smallest increase (from 1939 
to 1954) exceeding 100 per cent., and the largest (Korea from 1946 to 
1954) involving an increase of 500-fold. In themselves, to be sure, the 
increases in money wages were illusory in terms of their contribution 
to levels of living, since to a a extent they reflected the monetary 
inflation prevailing during much of the period shown. While the apparent 
increases in the remuneration of the workers and the wage costs of 
employers were largely offset by the upward trend of prices, however, 
in the vast majority of cases wages increased more than prices from 
1939 to 1954 and real wages consequently rose. 

Briefly summarised, the major conclusions that may be drawn from 
table I are as follows : 


(1) During the period 1939-54 as a whole wages rose more rapidly 
than prices in virtually all of the countries for which data can be shown ; 
this implies an increase in real wages.? 

(2) In many countries wages outstripped prices in both the war and 
post-war periods, though a number of exceptions may be noted. 


(3) As was to be expected, wage and price movements were more 
pronounced during the war than in the post-war period in the majority 
of the countries shown, though the post-war inflation was the more 
severe in about one-third of the cases. 

(4) The extreme cases of wage and price inflation all occurred in 
countries which were the scene of armed conflict and, with the exception 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, the lowest wage and price increases 
occurred in countries which either were not involved in war or were 
spared war devastation. 


In view of the rough nature of the data available for some countries 
and the fact that it has been necessary to depend on such different mea- 
sures and concepts of money wages—rates of pay, average earnings, 
wages per hour, day, week and month—country-by-country compari- 
sons of real wage changes during the period covered tend to be mis- 
leading and are not presented in table I. Statisticians in some of the 
countries represented may prefer to use different measures of real wages, 
and the best available data in some cases are subject to a substantial 
margin of error. The reservations that apply to individual countries 
are not, however, so important with respect to the countries as a group, 
and certain general characteristics of real wage movements in 20 coun- 
tries may be described with greater confidence (see table II). 

It is significant that over the entire period of ap 2 pag pow 15 years 
real wages in four-fifths of the countries increased by 10 per cent. or 
more. One-fourth of the countries experienced increases in real wages 
of between 20 and 30 per cent., while almost one-third had increases 
amounting to 40 per cent. or more. The countries reporting gains greater 
than 40 per cent. were Canada, Finland, Israel, Sweden, the United 


1 In two of the three countries for which a slight decrease in real wages over the period 
1939-54 is implied by the statistics the decline occurred only during the war period ; 
in both countries real wages have increased since the war. In both cases, moreover, 
increased social benefits, not reflected by the statistics given, have helped to improve 
the position of the workers. In the third country the decline has occurred since 1953. 
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TABLE I. PERCENTAGE MOVEMENT OF WAGES AND CONSUMER PRICES IN 27 COUNTRI 
1939-54 * 





Percentage Percentage Percentage 
change change change 


Country Measure of wages employed 1939-54? 1946-54} 1939-46 Country 





Wages | Prices | Wages | Prices 





America : Europe 
Argentina Average earnings per ee. (cont 
manufacturing ....... Belgium 


Canada Average earnings per week, manu- 
Gnotuiag . ww ke ‘ Denmark 


Chile Average earnings ad day, manu- 
facturing . . . Finland 


Colombia Average earnings per ay, quae 
level, Zone “A” of country . . France 


Mexico Average earnings per month, 


manufacturing 
Germany 


United 
(Fed. Rep 


States Average earnings asad hour, manu- 


facturing . 
Ireland 


Asia: 
India Average earnings per month, Italy 
manufacturing and water, elec- 


tricity and gas 

Israel Average earnings per day, manu- 
facturing ; before fourth quarter 
1951, including a and 
construction . , 


Japan Average earnings per mantle in 
manufacturing, 1947-54: aver- 
age earnings per day in manu- 
facturing, 1939-47. .... Norway 


Rates of pay per day in manu- 
facturing and _ construction, 
Seoul; Korean war period inter- 
polated on basis of data for Switzerlar 
Pusan 

Philippines | Rates of pay per "day, qaed 

level, skilled workers and sala- 

ried employees, Manila ... United 

Viet-Nam Average earnings per day, general Kingdot 

level, semi-skilled workers, 

Saigon-Cholon pe ae 





Sweden 


Oceania : 


Europe: Australia 
Austria Average earnings per 48-hour 

week, manufacturing and con- New 
struction, Vienna attend 1787 ® | 229%" 


























* For general notes on data employed see p. 522. 
1 1954 data for some countries were available for only part of year when manuscript prepared. Details of 
period covered are presented as a footnote to table IV. The data for 1954 in table I differ from those in table! 
for Switzerland (Oct. )s the United Kingdom (Apr.) and New Zealand (Mar.). 2 1953 in place of 1954. 3 Las 
eight months of 1938 in place of 1939, * 1939: average of Aug., Oct. and Dec. ° 1947 in place of 1946. e 
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PERCENTAGE MOVEMENT OF WAGES AND CONSUMER PRICES IN 27 COUNTRIES 
1939-54 (cont.) 





Percentage Percentage Percentage 
change change change 


Measure of wages employed 1939-542 1946-54} 1939-46 





Wages | Prices | Wages | Prices | Wages Prices 





Average earnings hour, mer 
level ; 

Average oe = aay general 
level ‘ 

Average earnings per hone, manu- 
facturing and mining x 
Average rates of pay per hour, 
manufacturing 1946-54; 1939- 
45, including construction . . 480 


69 


505 


Average earnings per hour, manu- 
facturing and construction . 
Average earnings per hour, manu- 
facturing and mining 

Average earnings per hour, manu- 
facturing, 1947-53 ; 1938-47 and 
1953-54, rates of pay woo hour, 


13 11 


39 1s 4 


manufacturing + 6 998 11 [5,706 1 403052 [44755 


Average earnings per day, manu- 
facturing, projected from 1952 
to 1954 by index of hourly rates 
of pay, ceases and 
mining . 7 Soe eek 

Average earnings per hee, manu- 
facturing and mining : 

Average earnings per hour, manu- 
facturing and mining 

Average earnings per hour, manu- 
facturing, projected from 1953 

to 1954 by index wage rates in 

manufacturing eater 8 744 6546 

United 
Kingdom | Average earnings per hour, manu- 

EE ce ee se ae a 102% 3%) 8691 439 


Oceania : 
Australia Rates of pay per hour, — 
level, males only 

New 
Zealand Rates of pay per hour, oom 
level, males only ‘ 





























am” in place of 1946, 7? Aug. 1938 in place of 1939. 8 Mar. 1938 in place of 1939. * 1948 in place of 1946, 
Average July-Dec. 1948 in place of 1946. 1 1938 in place of 1939. 1* Oct. 1939 in place of 1939. # Nov. 
39 and Nov. 1946 in place of 1939 and 1946. 1 Oct. 1946 in place of 1946. 15 1946: average of Mar., Sep. 

#* June 1939 in place of 1939. 7 Oct. 1938 in place of 1939. 1 Oct. 1947 in place of 19 46. 
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TABLE I (concl.) 





General note on data employed : The following additional information regarding the statistical series useq 
represent certain countries may be of value in comparing wage and price movements. 


Argentina. Wage data represent entire country ; price data available only for Buenos Aires. While the was 
data represent earnings per month, statistics of hours of work indicate that earnings per hour had a generaj 
similar movement. 


Chile. Wage data represent entire country ; price data available only for Santiago. 


Colombia. Wage data represent Departments of Boyacd4, Cundinamarca (including Bogota), Norte ¢ 
Santander, and Santander ; price data available only for Bogota. 


Mexico. Wage data represent six main industrial areas ; price data available only for Federal District. Ty 
wage data represent earnings per month, and supplementary information available for part of the period cover 
indicates that hourly earnings rose less than monthly earnings. The figures available stop at March 1954 » 
do not reflect the influence of the devaluation of the peso later in the year. 


India: Wage data represent entire country ; price data represent 26 cities in the period 1946-54, splice 
to earlier series for Bombay only in 1939-46, In the period 1946-54, there was considerable city-to-city variatial 
in the movement of consumer prices. 


Israel. Prior to September 1951 the consumer price index included direct taxes. 


Japan. Earnings per month (including family allowances) of wage earners, salaried employees and manag 
ment personnel for 1947-54 are linked to earnings per day (excluding family allowances) of wage earners oni 
for 1939-47, Consumer prices represent the whole country 1947-54. Tokyo retail prices are used for the peria 
1939-47. Statistics of hours of work indicate that earnings per hour rose more than earnings per day from 19! 
to 1947, and that earnings per hour rose somewhat less than earnings per month from 1947 to 1954. 


Korea. Wages and prices represent Seoul for 1939-49 and 1953-54, The period 1949-53 is interpolated 0 
the basis of data for Pusan. The consumer price indices do not include rent. 











Philippines. Wage and price data available only for Manila. Wage data refer to skilled wage earners ai 
salaried employees. 


Viet-Nam. Wage and price data refer to the Saigon-Cholon metropolitan area (South Viet-Nam). Dut 
available for the Hanoi-Haiphong metropolitan area (North Viet-Nam) show generally similar movement to 195 


Austria. Wage and price data refer to Vienna, but supplementary information indicates that wages a 
prices in other parts of the country followed a generally similar pattern. Another wage series, which include 
family allowances as from 1948, shows a greater increase from 1938 to 1954. The price index issued by ti 
Austrian Central Statistical Office excludes rent, but shows approximately the same increase from 1938 to 1% 
as the price index of the Institute for Economic Research, which includes rents. 


Belgium. Wages are represented by an index computed by the National Bank of Belgium. The price inde 
excludes rent. 


Finland. The price index takes account of both direct taxes and children’s allowances. 


France. Wage data represent entire country ; price data represent Paris only, but supplementary informatic 
indicates that price movements (though not price levels) were roughly similar in other parts of the country. 1” 
1949-54 price index is linked to an earlier series for 1939-49, in which 29 of the 34 articles priced represent foot 


Germany (Federal Republic). No account is taken of the currency conversion of RM to DM. 
Ireland. Price data cover only four principal groups—food, heat and light, clothing, and rent. 


Netherlands. The consumer price series for 1949-54 (based on post-war consumption weights) is spliced 
a series for 1939-49 (based on pre-war consumption weights). Computations for 1939-49 with post-war © 
sumption weights yield a figure roughly 10 per cent. below the 1939-49 index used here. An average of the \ 
indices has at times been utilised in the Netherlands for wage determination purposes. 


Norway. Wage data originally presented separately for males and females are weighted for 1954 by be 
numbers of males and females covered by the wage survey and for 1939 and 1946 by the numbers of males # 
females shown in the respective annual censuses of industrial production. 


Switzerland. Prior to April 1950 the consumer price index covered only food, heat and light, clothing, andr" 


United Kingdom. No attempt was made to link wartime and post-war price indices because of difference 
in scope and method. 


Australia. Wage data refer to entire country ; price data available only for capitals of six states. 
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TABLE II. PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN REAL WAGES IN 20 COUNTRIES ?, 
1939-54 





No. of countries reporting change 





Percentage change 
1939-54 | 1946-54 | 1939-46 





SEY ae ee a rar ee re ee 9 


Increase : 
Less than 10. or cee 
10 but less than 20 . 
20 but less than 30 . 
30 but less than 40 . 
40 and over . 


Median percentage change. . . . . . | +2 +2 + 




















1 The table includes, in general, all countries shown in table I for which data are available for the 
entire period 1939-54, plus the United Kingdom, for which estimates have been added. Two countries for 
which the most recent figures are for 1953 (and which have experienced substantial recent price changes) 
have been excluded ; also one country (Chile) for which the most recent wage data (March 1954) are believed 
to be unrepresentative of the entire year. 


2 Includes estimated figure for the United Kingdom. 


Kingdom and the United States. The distribution of real wage changes 
between the continents of the world shows no clear pattern ; both great 
and small gains were registered in America and Europe and there is 
insufficient information to support generalisations for the other 
continents. 

The median increase in real wages from 1939 to 1954 was approxi- 
mately 26 per cent.—i.e., half the countries reported increases of more 
than this amount while half reported lower figures. This is the over-all 
gain which would result from a regular annual increase of 1.6 per 
cent. over the preceding year for each of the 15 years. These figures, 
however, probably understate the real improvement in the workers’ 
economic position since the pre-war period. They make no allowance 
for the extension and liberalisation of social insurance and other social 
programmes !, which in some countries have been more important than 
the gain in real wages themselves. Thus in France the family allowance 
for an unskilled worker with three dependent children represented 15 
to 20 per cent. of the estimated monthly rate of pay in 1938 ; in 1954, 
with higher allowance rates and an additional supplement for a non- 
working wife, the total family allowance for such a worker was almost 
two-thirds of the estimated monthly rate of pay. In Italy between 1938 
and the autumn of 1954 the family allowance for a worker with a wife and 
three children mounted from 12 per cent. of average daily wage rates 
in industry to 48.5 per cent. Other types of social benefits in France 
and Italy also increased during this period. 

Separate analysis of real wage movements in the war and post-war 
periods reveals that while workers in most of the countries could buy 
more with their pay at the end of the war than at the beginning, post- 
war gains exceeded in most cases those of the war period. The median 
increase of real wages during the war period 1939-46 was about 4 per 


? Taxes and social contributions payable by the workers have also increased in many 
countries, but generally less than social benefits. 
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cent.1, while in the post-war period the median increase was 22 per 
cent. Almost half of the countries showed decreases in real wages in 
1939-46 while none did so in 1946-54. 

The only countries reporting greater gains during the war than in 
the post-war period are Chile, Colombia, Israel, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

It is interesting to note that with the exception of Israel and Finland, 
the seven countries for which data are available that recorded the 
greatest increase in real wages in the post-war period had either a far 
lower increase or an actual decline of real wages during the war period. 
All the countries which registered a decline in real wages during the war 
showed an appreciable increase in the post-war period. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


The general wage-price relationship for nine countries from 1939 to 
1954 is traced in charts 1, 2 and 3. The countries have been chosen to 
illustrate a variety of wage-price movements which occurred in different 
types of situations, and are presented in groups manifesting different 

egrees of monetary inflation (as indicated by consumer price move- 
ments) from 1939 to 1954. Among the countries represented some 
maintained stringent economic controls, while others left wage and 
price determination to free market forces. Some were victorious belli- 
a some defeated belligerents, and some were neutral during the 

econd World War. Some of the countries have suffered economic and 
political dislocation not directly related to war. 

Chart 1 presents data for the United States, Germany and Switzer- 
land. These countries experienced a low degree of inflation (i.e., con- 
sumer prices did not increase to double the pre-war level) though their 
war and post-war experience has been otherwise very different. 

Switzerland, a neutral in the Second World War, was hemmed in 
by belligerents and subject to severe wartime restrictions and consi- 
derable pressures. Strict controls restrained both wages and prices during 
the war, and subsequent increases have been moderate. Wages rose 
more slowly than prices during the war years, but regained their relative 
position in 1945 and have advanced somewhat more rapidly than prices 
in subsequent years. 

Tight wartime controls in Germany appear to have prevented any 
marked divergence of wage and price trends during the war. By 1946, 
however, prices had reached a higher level relative to the pre-war period 
than wages. How much the drop in real wages actually amounted to 
is uncertain, since black-market prices were prevalent until the conver- 
sion of the currency in 1948, and both wage and price indices in the 
immediate post-war years were highly artificial. After currency conver- 
sion the rise of consumer prices was soon arrested, but wages continued 
to climb. Real wages appear to have attained their pre-war level by 
about 1950 and have subsequently risen further. 

In the United States an increase in real wages was apparent imme- 
diately after the outbreak of the war and the gap between the wage 
and price trends has widened irregularly ever since. 


1 The figure for the war period probably exaggerates the actual increase in real wages, 
while the figure for the post-war period may be an understatement. Rationing was general 
in 1946, and many of the commodities referred to in official price indices were available 
only in limited quantities ; many wage earners paid black market prices to augment their 
consumption. The increasing availability of consumer goods after 1946 involved an improve- 
ment in levels of living that was not reflected in wage and price statistics. 
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CHART 1. WAGES AND PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, GERMANY (FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC) AND SWITZERLAND, 1939-54 
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CHART 2. WAGES AND PRICES IN THE NETHERLANDS, AUSTRALIA AND 
SWEDEN, 1939-54 
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CHART 3. WAGES AND PRICES IN ITALY, FINLAND AND CHILE, 
1939-54 
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Chart 2 presents data for Australia, Sweden and the Netherlands— 
countries which experienced moderate inflation in that consumer prices 
at least doubled but did not triple from 1939 to 1954. 

Both Australia and Sweden, after enjoying substantial wage and 
price stability until the end of the Second World War, experienced 
sharper increases of wages and prices in the post-war period, with wages 
in both cases rising faster than prices. Real wages in both countries are 
now well above the level at the end of the war. 

In the Netherlands, where prices maintained a lead over wages 
throughout the war, the pre-war wage-price relationship was restored 
in 1947-48 ; wage and price movements were subsequently narrowly 
limited by means of stringent controls. In January 1954, with parts of 
the Netherlands’ economic plan coming to fruition, a 5 per cent. wage 
increase was promulgated, partly to compensate rising living costs. A 
6 per cent. increase was announced in October 1954 with the specific 
aim of raising the level of real wages. 

The countries whose wage and price movements are illustrated in 
chart 3 suffered from “galloping inflation” in that consumer prices 
were at least ten times as high in 1954 as in 1939.1 

Of the countries shown, Italy suffered the greatest inflation. In the 
absence of satisfactory wage information for part of the war and post- 
war period, the trend cannot be pictured completely, but the pur- 
chasing power of wages in Italy was considerably lower in 1947 than 
in 1939. After 1947, wages rose more rapidly than prices, and real 
wages were soon slightly higher than in 1939. Improved social benefits, 
as have been noted, have made a significant additional contribution to 
worker income, which is not revealed in the wage statistics. 

Finland experienced less inflation than Italy, and prices rose less 
than wages from 1939 to 1954. The movement of wages and prices in 
Finland levelled off after 1951. 

In Chile, where the magnitude of inflation has been roughly compar- 
able with that in Finland, there has as yet been no levelling-off of the 
wage-price trend, and, although recent wage statistics are not available, 
it appears from current price reports that inflation continued into 1955. 

In addition to the countries discussed above, vast regions of the 
world for which current statistics are not available also experienced 
changes in wages, prices and real wages. Official statistics for Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary are available for the wartime period; 
they are shown in table III. 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN WAGES AND PRICES IN BULGARIA, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND HUNGARY, 1939-46 





Item 


Bulgaria 


Czechoslovakia 


Hungary 





Average hourly wages 
Consumer prices . 
Real wages . 








445 2 
473 
ag 





204 2 
197 
+ 2 





15313 
263% | 
—s | 





1 Average hourly earnings, manufacturing. 


2 Rates of pay, manufacturing, mining, construction. 
8 Data for Hungary do not take account of currency conversion, but this does not atfect the real wage estimate. 


1 The extreme magnitudes involved necessitate use of a logarithmic or “ ratio ” scale 


on this chart. 
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Fragmentary data suggest that during the post-war period there has 
been a trend towards increasing stocks of consumer goods, lower prices 
and higher real wages in the countries shown in table III as well as in 
the Soviet Union and other Eastern European countries. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN REAL WAGES, 1953-54 


The most recent available statistics indicate that the increase in 
real wages continued from 1953 to 1954. While the collection of wage 
statistics is time-consuming, and complete data for some countries for 
1954 are not yet available, table IV presents significant information 
regarding 24 countries. 

The picture reflected in table IV is somewhat different from that of 
most earlier years discussed, in that 1953-54 was a period of price stabi- 
lity in most of the world. Only two of the 24 countries reported price 
increases in excess of 10 per cent. Nominal wages rose in all reporting 
countries and most countries experienced gratifying gains in real wages. 
Small gains in money wages in a number of countries were translated 
into greater gains in real wages through falling prices. More than half 
the countries shown had an increase of 2 per cent. or more in real wages 
from 1953 to 1954. The median rise in real wages was 2.1 per cent. 

In interpreting the significance of the changes shown, it should be 
noted that comparisons over a single year or fraction of a year may be 
subject to non-recurring and fortuitous influences. This is true, of 
course, with respect to the extreme changes shown for Korea and Viet- 
Nam. The figures for Mexico cover only the first quarter of the respective 
years and do not reflect the effects of the monetary devaluation in the 
spring of 1954. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been seen that among the countries for which wage and price 
statistics are available real wages have risen appreciably since the late 
1930s. Among countries reporting, the median increase for the entire 
period was 26 per cent., or the equivalent of 1.6 per cent. in each of the 
15 years. These figures take no account of increases in wage supplements 
and social benefits, which in some countries have been quite important. 
The greatest advances were achieved in Canada, Finland, Israel, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom and the United States, all of which witnessed 
increases in excess of 40 per cent. 

In the light of increases in real income per head of the population 
experienced during this period, these wage gains will not appear sur- 
prising. It would be erroneous to assume, however, that levels of living 
have generally risen as much as real wages. In many countries heavily 
increased taxes have constituted a deduction from “spendable” income; 
when these taxes are not reflected in consumer prices they have not 
been taken into account in the figures presented earlier. The expanded 
social programmes referred to above have been financed in part by 
worker contributions deducted from payrolls. Increased savings and 
other factors have been of significance in a few countries. 

As was to be expected, the gain in real wages was much more favour- 
able in the post-war period than during the war ; the median figures for 
the two equal-length periods are 22 per cent. and 4 per cent. Almost 
half the countries, in fact, experienced no increase at all during the war 
period. Separate comparisons for the year 1953-54 reveal that the post- 
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TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN WAGES AND PRICES AND INDICATED 
CHANGE IN REAL WAGES, 1953-54 





Percentage change Indicated per- 
Country centage change 
Wages 1 | Consumer prices | in real wages 








America : 
Argentina. 
Canada 
Mexico... . 
United States 


Asia: 
Israel 
Japan 
mores . ks 
Philippines . 
Viet-Nam 


Ts: 
SLOAN 
oor oao 


Europe : 
Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark . 
Finland 
ES ee 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 
eg) gris ey Hg 
Italy ... 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland . , 
United Kingdom 


POVARYONNANANS 
PARDON IOMUOCALOOUW 
POM RARNOSSSSOMN 
OONFlOAIOCO UL ~INOU 
No oN YRENNAYRON 
wi dS wooouFKHNWO 


Oceania : 
Australia . Se alae ae of : ; 
ge t : 1.3 




















Note : The periods in 1954 compared with the corresponding periods in 1953 were as follows : Argentina : 
Jan.-Oct. Canada: full year. Mexico: Jan.-Mar. United States: full year. Israel: Jan.-Nov. Japan: 
Jan.-Oct. Korea: Jan.-July. Philippines: Jan.-Aug. Viet-Nam: June. Austria: Jan.-Nov. Belgium: 
average Mar., June, Sep., Dec. Denmark: Jan.-June. Finland: Jan.-Sep. France: average Mar., June, 
Sep. Germany (Fed. Rep.) : average Feb., May, Aug., Nov. Ireland : Wages average Mar., June, Sep.; prices 
average Feb., May, Aug. Jtaly: full year. Netherlands; full year. Norway: Jan.-Sep. Sweden: wages 
average Feb., May, Aug., Nov.; prices average Mar., June, Sep., Dec. Switzerland : average Mar., June, 
Sep., Dec. United Kingdom : full year. Australia : average Mar., June, Sep., Dec. New Zealand : Jan.-Sep. 


1 For measure of wages employed see table I. As exceptions, the data for Switzerland used in present 
table represent hourly wage rates in manufacturing and construction ; the data for the United Kingdom 
represent weekly wage rates, general level ; the data for New Zealand represent weekly wage rates of men 
in manufacturing. 2% Change of 0.5 per cent. or less. 


war trend continued into 1954, when most countries achieved gains of 
2 per cent. or more. 

Great significance should not, of course, be attached to the precise 
figures presented to indicate the magnitude of real wage changes. The 
rough nature of the data available for some countries has been indicated 
and the dangers attending comparisons between countries have been 
emphasised. 

After full allowance has been made for the approximate nature of the 
statistics and the geographical limits of their coverage, however, the 
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indication that the purchasing power of workers’ wages has increased 
by one-fourth during these 15 years carries some elements of reassurance. 
An increase of 1.6 per cent. per year does not seem great, but its achieve- 
ment during a period that included the most devastating war in history 
leads one to hope that even greater advances will be possible in times 
of peace. 

mA considerable variety of factors have undoubtedly contributed to 
the increase in real wages. In some countries labour’s share of the 
national income increased during the 15-year period, though the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from this fact must await a study of many aspects of 
the national economies. In some instances foreign aid or the liquidation 
of national assets abroad have played a part temporarily. 

The full gains that have been achieved would, however, have been 
impossible without substantial increases in productivity. Another 
article in this issue presents evidence that productivity in European 
manufacturing industry has, in fact, risen appreciably since before the 
war. Statistics on productivity that may become available from other 
parts of the world can be expected to confirm the indications of an 
upward trend. 





Productivity Trends 
in European Manufacturing 


Both production and employment in manufacturing industry in Western 
Europe have risen appreciably since before the Second World War, but 
the gains in production have clearly been the greater. The divergence 
between the two trends reflects primarily the rising level of productivity—a 
phenomenon difficult to measure but highly important to an advancing level 
of living. 

In most or all of the countries engaged in hostilities productivity 
decreased during the war to a degree which, naturally, varied widely from 
country to country. The combined data for nine countries indicate that in 
1946 output per man employed was about 12 per cent. below the level of 
1938. However, by 1951 productivity in nearly all these countries had 
regained or surpassed its pre-war level, and by 1954 output per man in the 
combined group was about one-fourth higher than before the war. 

The following brief article reviews the available national statistics in 
an attempt to determine the direction and general magnitude of productivity 
changes since the outbreak of the war. 


Few words have no se a more prominent part in discussions of 


post-war economic development than “ productivity”. In European 
countries, particularly, productivity was relied upon after the war to 
bridge the gap between reduced resources and the universal demand 
for a higher jevel of living. More recently, productivity has been featured 
in discussions of the role of technological change, of wage-price policy 
and of social justice in the distribution of national income. 

Despite its importance to economic progress, no very satisfactory 
means have been developed for measuring productivity statistically.’ 
The magnitude of differences between levels of productivity in different 
countries is still largely a subject of speculation. Productivity trends 
for individual countries can be approximated only roughly. 

Even crude approximations, however, often provide useful guidance 
for social and economic planning. The present brief article reviews, 
therefore, certain general indicators of productivity trends in order to 
throw light on changes in productivity in European manufacturing 
during the Second World War and the post-war period. 


THE CONCEPT OF PRODUCTIVITY 


Productivity is usually defined and measured as the ratio between the 
volume of output of some product or class of products and the quanti- 
tative expenditure of particular types of resources used in the production 
of such items. 


1 The theory of productivity measurement has been developed somewhat farther 
than its application on a national scale (see 1.L.0.: Methods of Statistics of Labour Pro- 
ductivity, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 18 (Geneva, 1951)). Productivity statistics 
for individual industries or establishments often employ more refined methods and achieve 
greater accuracy than are commonly found in nation-wide measurements. 
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Great interest has always centred on the volume of output in rela- 
tion to the amount of “input” of labour in production. This is due 
not only to the relationship between human effort and productivity 
and the natural social interest in the labour aspects of the problem, 
but also to the fact that more statistical information is available on 
the input of labour than on the input of other factors of production. 
Productivity measures based on the ratios of production to the fuel 
or energy consumed or the volume of capital expenditure in produc- 
tion have not been extensively used. These facts have led to a common 
misunderstanding, namely that “ productivity of labour” is the sole 
important indicator of productive efficiency. It is essential, however, 
to include all elements of input in our thinking, even if it is not possible 
to do so in our statistical analyses. It is clear that in any attempt to 
assess the efficiency of the economic mechanism, account must be taken 
of the ratios between output and the input of other factors of production 
as well as labour. 

The measurement of productivity in terms of output per unit of 
labour sometimes leads to another misunderstanding that is a source 
of great confusion : namely that productivity is a measure exclusively 
of the contribution of the workers. It should be stated quite explicitly, 
therefore, that productivity as discussed in this article is, by definition, 
nothing else than the figure obtained by dividing a quantity of product 
by the amount of labour involved in the manufacture of that product. 
In this definition there is no causal relationship implied.* 


THE NATURE OF PRODUCTIVITY STATISTICS 


The greatest progress in the measurement of productivity has been 
made in the United States.? In Europe the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation has been most active in this field; a few coun- 
tries, most of them in Western Europe, produce annual or even monthly 
productivity statistics, which in most cases apply only to manufactur- 
ing or to industry. This article is confined to productivity in manu- 
facturing in Western Europe, since it is for this area that the most 
information is available permitting rough comparisons to be made. 

Even in Western Europe, however, existing methods of measuring 
productivity are far from satisfactory. Much reliance must be placed on 
crude comparisons between production and employment. In published 
indices output is usually represented by existing indices of manufactur- 
ing or industrial production and labour input by indices of man-hours 
worked or of the number employed. Correction is not customarily made 
for changes in the structure of industry or in the nature of the products, 
and this may distort the trend of production for use as a component in 
a productivity index. 


1 For a general discussion of factors influencing the level of productivity see I.L.O. : 
Higher Productivity in Manufacturing Industries, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 38 
(Geneva, 1954). 

2 A description of the statistics prepared by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is given in O.E.E.C. : Measurement of Productivity (Paris, 1952). For an analysis 
of employment in its relation to production in the United States see Solomon FABRICANT : 
Employment in Manufacturing, 1899-1939 (New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1942). A study of international comparisons of productivity is made by L. Rostas 
in Comparative Productivity in British and American Industry (Cambridge, University 
Press, 1948). 


7 
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‘ 


The workers referred to may be limited to “ production workers ” 


or may include plant maintenance staff, salaried employees, or other 
groups. Obviously such characteristics of the basic data reduce the 
accuracy of the measures used and limit their international comparability. 


TRENDS IN PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Certain broad trends in productivity may be inferred from a compari- 
son of the respective changes in production and employment. A review 
of recent productivity developments in any considerable number of 
countries must rely to some extent on such information, which is 
broader in scope and more up to date than a collection of national 
productivity indices. Comparative trends in production and employment 
are therefore presented graphically in the accompanying chart, which 
illustrates recent developments in manufacturing industry in 11 countries 
of Western Europe for which information is available. 

The series on production shown in the chart represent the develop- 
ment of manufacturing production as indicated regularly by the O.E.E.C. 
in its Statistical Bulletin. In general it was not possible to take the 
series required directly from national statistical publications. In almost 
all cases a number of the primary indices published by each country 
have been combined by the O.E.E.C. in order to obtain comparable 
series. 

The series on manufacturing employment have been taken from 
the 1954 edition of the I1.L.O. Year Book of Labour Statistics, extended 
on the basis of current national reports. Generally they refer to wage 
and salary earners. In those cases where the series shown in the Year 
Book of Labour Statistics do not extend back to 1937 or 1938, recent 
data have, as far as possible, been linked with earlier series. The figures 
on which the chart is based are usually averages of monthly or 
quarterly data. 

In a few cases it has been possible to present information on the total 
number of hours worked in manufacturing. These figures were also 
taken from the 1954 edition of the Year Book of Labour Statistics and from 
current national reports. 

The over-all picture brought out by this chart is one of rising 
production and employment, which in every case for which data are 
available are above pre-war levels. Over the entire 16-year period since 
1938 production has risen appreciably more than employment, indicat- 
ing an increase in output per man. 


The War Period 


During the war period, however, production dropped in most Euro- 
pean countries, while employment increased. It is probable that productive 
efficiency deteriorated considerably among the countries directly engaged 
in the war. The lowest point in some countries was probably reached 
in 1944 or 1945. No attempt has been made, however, to depict the 
situation during the war years, for which information is inadequate and, 
where available, often misleading. From 1938 to 1946 production in 
France fell by 23 per cent. and employment by only 5 per cent., while 
man-hours worked actually increased. A 30 per cent. drop in production 
was experienced in the Netherlands, whereas employment increased by 
nearly 10 per cent. In the United Kingdom the level of production was 
about the same in 1946 as in 1938, but employment was above the 1938 
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level.1 Output per man undoubtedly declined in Germany and Italy, 
though the relevant statistics for these countries are incomplete. Indus- 
trial output in the American and British zones of occupation in German 
(the “ Bizone ”) in 1946 was only about 30 per cent. of the 1938 level, 
whereas industrial employment was at 76 per cent. 

In the neutral countries (Ireland and Sweden), on the other hand, 
both production and employment were higher in 1946 than in the years 
immediately before the war. 


Post-War Recovery 


In the recovery — which for present purposes may be represented 
by the years 1946-50, both production and employment in most European 
countries rose appreciably, but production rose faster than employment 
in every country for which data are available. Productivity increased 
very rapidly during this period, and in some countries made up in large 
part for wartime losses. 

Production in France increased by approximately 55 per cent. from 
1946 to 1950, while employment rose by only 15 per cent. In the Nether- 
lands production nearly doubled and employment increased by 50 per 
cent. The corresponding percentages for the United Kingdom were 
35 and 15 and for Western Germany (1948-50) 90 and 15. 

Information on hours worked, available in the case of several coun- 
tries shows year-by-year differences as compared with the trend in number 
of workers but reveals approximately the same long-run trend. The 
‘ fact that average hours of work did not change substantially in most 
countries during this period makes output per worker somewhat more 
useful as an indicator of productivity movements than it would other- 


wise be. 
Recent Developments 


Since about 1950 production and employment in European countries 
have continued to rise, but the rise has been irregular, and less rapid 
than in the years immediately following the war. Production continued 
to increase more rapidly than employment—an indication that output 
per man was still mounting. 

Some countries experienced a mild recession between 1951 and 1952. 
Production and employment dropped slightly in Belgium, Denmark, 
Ireland, Sweden and the United Kingdom and maintained a relatively 
constant level in the Netherlands and Norway. From 1952 to 1953, 
however, manufacturing production in most of the 11 countries regis- 
— a healthy increase, while manufacturing employment was little 
changed. 

Provisional figures ? for 1954 indicate that most countries of Western 
Europe attained new peaks in manufacturing production, with con- 
siderable gains in output accompanied by relatively small increases in 
employment. In the United Kingdom manufacturing production appears 
to have risen by about 7 per cent. from 1953 to 1954, while employment 
increased by about 3 per cent. The corresponding figures for Italy are 10 


1 As compared with 1937 both production and employment were lower in 1946, but 
the percentage decline was greater in the case of production. 
_  * Annual figures have been estimated by the I.L.O. in some cases on the basis of 
incomplete country reports ; in most cases these cover 10 or 11 months. 
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INDICES OF PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT AND HOURS OF WORK IN 
11 EUROPEAN COUNTRIES (1950 = 100) 
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and 1 ; for France 10 and 1; for the Federal Republic of Germany 12 
and 5; and for the Netherlands 8 and 4. 

Output per man in manufacturing industry in Western Europe was 
higher in 1954 than in any earlier year. In view of the relative stability 
of hours of work in recent years there can be little doubt that output 
per man-hour also reached a peak level. 


Output PER MAN IN 11 COUNTRIES 


A composite picture of changes in production, employment and 
output per man is presented in table I, which combines the figures for 
11 countries weighted according to their relative importance in manufac- 
turing.! This table is helpful in bringing out the general trends that were 
characteristic of European manufacturing during this 16-year period. 

The major conclusions that may be drawn from this table are as 
follows : 

(1) In Western Europe (excluding Western Germany and the Saar) 
production was 9 per cent. lower in 1946 than in 1938, whereas employ- 
ment increased by 3 per cent.; this indicates a decrease of roughly 
12 per cent. in output per man employed. 


TABLE I. 


COMPOSITE INDICES OF PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT AND OUTPUT PER MAN 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN 11 EUROPEAN COUNTRIES !, 1938 AND 1946-54 

















Output per man 
Production Employment Excl. Western 
All countries* Germany and Saar 
Year 
Excl.Western Excl.Western Percentage Percentage 
All Germany All Germany Seiten change over — change over 
countries* and the countries? and the — preceding preceding 
Saar Saar year year 
1938 100 100 100 100 | 100 ‘ 100 
1946 91 ‘ 103 : : 88 . 
1947 . 103 , 112 ’ ‘ 93 +4 
1948 96 114 110 115 88 ‘ 100 +8 
1949 109 123 114 116 96 +9 106 +6 
1950 122 132 117 119 104 +8 111 +6 
1951 133 142 122 121 109 +6 117 +5 
1952 133 139 122 120 109 0 115 —1 
oe 141 145 123 120 115 +5 121 +5 
1954 °... 154 157 127 123 121 +6 128 +6 





























1 The countries included are Belgium, Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Ireland, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, the Saar, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 

2 The totals for the 11 countries are considerably influenced by figures for Germany and the Saar, which indicate little 
net change in output per man from 1938 to 1954. The year 1938 was extremely abnormal in Germany but has been used a 
a base, as in the other countries, because employment data for earlier years are not at hand. The German index of output 
per man presented in table II reveals an increase of about 22 per cent. since the more normal year 1936. (Data for the perio’ 
1936-38, if available, would probably indicate a substantial, though perhaps artificial, increase in output per man.) Use o 
the abnormal base year is not, of course, responsible for the rapid increase in output per man after 1948, which is reflected 


in table I. 


8 Provisional data, partly estimated by the I.L.O. 


2 The weight of each country in the combined production index has been obtained 


by taking the ratio of the net value of the country’s manufacturing production in 1950 
to the net value of manufacturing production in 1950 in all the countries combined. The 
employment indices for the various countries have been combined by using the total 
auuber of wage and salary earners employed in manufacturing in each country (1950) 
as weights. 
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(2) As a result of post-war increases, production in 1954 in the 11 
countries combined was about 54 per cent., and employment about 
27 per cent., above the 1938 level. These figures suggest an over-all 
1938-54 increase in output per man amounting to 21 per cent. If Germany 
and the Saar are excluded, however, the increase in production relative 
to employment was more favourable, output per man for the nine 
remaining countries gaining by 28:per cent. Because 1938 wasan 
abnormal year in Germany and increases in my ow A measured 
from that base are considerably understated, the latter figure is un- 
doubtedly the more dependable as a rough measure of the gain in out- 
put per man in Western Europe. 

(3) Except for the period 1951-52, when composite indices for pro- 
duction and employment remained virtually unchanged (and output per 
man was consequently stationary), output per man has increased each 
year since 1946. The greatest increase in any one year (about 9 per cent.) 
took place from 1948 to 1949 and was considerably influenced by the 
upturn in Western Germany. The indicated increase of 6 per cent. 
from 1953 to 1954 has not been exceeded since 1949-50. 


NATIONAL INDICES OF PRODUCTIVITY 


Productivity indices available for 10 countries are reproduced in 
table II.1 The sources from which the data are taken—some official 
and some the result of private research in the respective countries—are 
indicated in each case. Other information presented reveals that the 
indices are widely different from country to country ; some cover only 
manufacturing while others cover all industry, some are based on output 
per worker and some on output per hour, etc. It may be added that 
several of the indices are rather crude in their construction while others 
have benefited from certain refinements designed to improve their 
accuracy. Few of the indices provide data more recent than 1952. 

These indices seem generally consistent with the observations that 
have been made earlier. With the exception of Sweden, in all the coun- 
tries for which data are available productivity was at a lower level in 1946 
than in the pre-war base period. All show subsequent increases ; in 
fact, so far as may be seen from these incomplete reports, no country 
has experienced a decrease in productivity in any single post-war year. 
Each of the countries had probably regained its pre-war level of produc- 
tivity by 1951 or sooner, with the exception nt the Netherlands, where 
this goal was reached in 1953. The indices for the Federal Republic of 
Germany, it will be noted, indicate a gain of more than one-fifth over 
the base year 1936. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing discussion has brought together certain indicators 
of the trend of productivity in Western Europe since just before the 
Second World War. The rough and incomplete information available 
does not reveal the changes in productivity during the war years, 
but leaves little doubt that there was a drop of substantial propor- 
tions. This drop was probably experienced by all the European coun- 
tries engaged in the war. By 1946 output per worker in a composite 


1 In this table Austria has been added to the list of countries discussed above, and 
Belgium and the Saar omitted. 
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of nine countries was approximately 12 per cent. below the 1938 level; 
the drop experienced by some countries was much more severe. 

The recovery in productivity that set in after the war was felt 
throughout Europe. By 1951 nearly every country had regained or 
surpassed its pre-war level. Provisional figures for 1954 for the nine 
countries indicate that output per man was roughly one-fourth greater 
than in the pre-war period. National indices for a number of countries 
lend some support to this as a general order of magnitude. 

More refined measurements may eventually reveal a somewhat 
higher or lower productivity increase during this 16-year period than is 
indicated by the rough measures presented above. If the gain over the 
pre-war level is indeed in the neighbourhood of one-fourth, however, it 
may be doubted whether productivity in Western Europe has as yet 
overcome the setback it received from the war, and caught up with 
its presumed long-run trend. An annual increase of even 2 per cent. would 
raise the level of productivity by a total of about 40 per cent. in a period 
of 16 years. Studies by Rostas and others have shown long-term trends 
in industrial productivity in the United Kingdom and the United States 
rising at the rate of 2.5 to 3 per cent. annually. Fragmentary evidence 
suggests that earlier experience in continental Europe may have been 
much the same. 

It may be that productivity in other parts of the world that were 
less affected by the war has risen more rapidly than in Europe. It would 
not be surprising, in view of the devastation and disorganisation of the 
war, if additional time is required for productivity in Europe to catch up. 
The advances of the past two years provide a basis for encouragement. 
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The Manchester Dockworker 


Studies of the way of life, relations with management and with social 
environment and conditions of employment of any particular category 
of worker are so rare that when a thorough investigation is undertaken 
it deserves special recognition. The analysis of the conditions of employ- 
ment of Manchester dockworkers recently published by the University of 
Liverpool ? is all the more welcome because it deals with workers whose 
conditions of employment are out of the ordinary and with special 
problems that have arisen since the introduction in Britain of the 
National Dock Labour Scheme to decasualise dock labour. 

The Department of Social Science of the University of Liverpool 
decided to undertake this investigation in 1949. Five research workers 
established contact with the employers, the unions and the welfare 
officers and secured representative opinions from the dockers in informal 
interviews. This preliminary work, which was valuable in providing 
experience for the research team, revealed the great difficulty of handling 
a detailed inquiry in the Port of Liverpool, where some 18,000 men are 
working for some 200 firms scattered over six miles of waterfront, and at 
the same time proved the need for a more systematic approach. For this 
reason the Port of Manchester was selected where all the shipping is 
handled by the Manchester Ship Canal Company and there are only 
about 2,400 workers. Special attention was paid to the method of the 
inquiry, in view of a possible survey of Merseyside later. Three hundred 
and forty men, selected as a sample, were interviewed, and their replies to 
key questions were analysed in detail, together with their employment 
and earnings records. The formal interviews were checked against casual 
conversations. Unfortunately a serious strike occurred in the middle of 
the investigation. This interrupted the work, but on the other hand 
enabled some appreciation to be made of the effect of the dispute on the 
workers’ attitudes. 

The Manchester dockworker differs from workers in other ports in 
that he has nearly always had previous employment in manufacturing 
or some other occupation and is thus familiar with industrial relations 
practices and methods of production outside the port. Many started dock 
work during the war ; in recent years the level of earnings seems to have 
been sufficient to attract new recruits. The method of recruitment under 
the Dock Labour Board still implies a predominantly casual employment. 
At each call, each foreman picks his permanent or semi-permanent gang 
members ; 45 per cent. of the men are in practice members of permanent 
gangs and are sure of fairly steady employment. The next 37 per cent., 


1 University of Liverpool, Department of Social Science: The Dock Worker. An 
Analysis of Conditions of Employment in the Port of Manchester. Liverpool, University 
Press, 1954. 277 pp. 17s. 6d. 
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known as “ floaters ”, may prefer not to attach themselves to particular 
foremen or gangs ; they have the reputation of being hard workers and 
usually get attractive jobs for themselves. The last 18 per cent. are 
known as “ drifters ” ; their employment is much less regular and often 
in the unpopular jobs. Thus the dock labour scheme has given the 
worker a limited amount of economic security through the payment of 
a guaranteed weekly wage and attendance money when no work is 
available for him, but has not provided him with regular employment. 
There is thus still considerable competition for the attractive jobs, and 
at times for any job, at the call stand. In spite of this almost inevitable 
irregularity, 48 per cent. of the workers interviewed stated that they 
were completely satisfied with their job; this percentage was naturally 
higher among the gang members (62 per cent.) than among the “ drifters” 
(33 per cent.). 

The relationship with management is simplified in Manchester by the 
fact that there is only one employer (the Manchester Ship Canal Com- 
pany), which is responsible for the combined operations of loading and 
unloading ships and of handling cargoes on the quays. In analysing the 
organisation of the work, the investigators point out that communica- 
tion between top management and the actual head of operations may 
break down and that top management is likely to appear too remote to 
the rank and file. Comments by dockworkers showed this to be an 
outstanding problem. The misunderstandings that may arise, even 
though the Company was regarded by 49 per cent. of the men inter- 
viewed as a good employer, are accentuated by the fact that attitudes 
and behaviour are still determined to some extent by the ideology 
of a bygone era. The belief persists in dockland “that employers 
are ruthless, that they care only for profit and are capable of resorting 
to all kinds of trickery and subterfuge in order to exact the last ounce of 
effort from the dockworker ”. The employers often condemn the dockers 
as “ lazy, incapable of thinking for themselves, interested only in their 
wage packets and easily led”. Persons in responsible positions holding 
such attitudes may arouse continuous resentment and sometimes provoke 
serious disputes. The interposition of the Dock Labour Board, whose 
other important task of allocating labour between different employers 
scarcely arises in Manchester, has caused some confusion in the men’s 
minds. Asked by whom they were employed, about half of them thought 
that they were still in the employ of the Canal Company, one-third that 
they were now employed by the Dock Labour Board, and the remainder 
were uncertain. 

The fact that any cases of violation of the Board’s regulations, for 
instance, failure to attend at the call stand, has to be dealt with through 
the Dock Labour Board, and that no worker can be dismissed except by 
such a procedure, places the Company’s superintendent and foremen in a 
difficult position as regards the enforcement of discipline. Foremen have 
tended to form themselves into a closely knit group, which is becoming 
steadily more isolated from both the dockworkers and higher manage- 
ment. Further, there is an almost total absence of direct communication 
from management to the men. The emphasis in management-worker rela- 
tionships has always been on negotiation rather than on consultation, 
and negotiation has naturally been with the union leaders. The dock- 
workers often complained that they did not know what was going on, 
and that they were given no opportunity of expressing their own views 
about matters that concerned them. This was held to be probably the 
most serious defect in the apparatus of administration in the port. 
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Because regular channels of communication do not exist, informal ones 
arise which lead to the rapid spreading of rumours that are often inac- 
curate and difficult to correct. The union points out that its officials are 
always at hand to deal with grievances and complaints. The report 
recognises that this is the case, but points out that joint consultation is 
more than a method of dealing with grievances and should provide 
opportunities for dockworkers to participate constructively in the hand- 
ling of port affairs. 

Nor have the relations between the worker and his union been always 
good. The Transport and General Workers’ Union is very large and has 
the usual difficulties of a large organisation in ensuring adequate opportu- 
nity for the personal expression of members’ views. Eighty per cent. of 
those interviewed attend branch meetings only exceptionally and do not 
vote ; the workers have the impression that decisions are prearranged 
and that they could not really influence them by attending. Dockers 
constitute only 6 per cent. of the membership of the Union, but they have 
their own committees and conferences within it. 

The local union leader is also chairman of the local dock labour board. 
He was thus in a difficult position at the time of the investigation and the 
strike, since he had to accept responsibility for disciplinary action 
approved by the board under his chairmanship, against which an unof- 
ficial strike committee was protesting. Within the union, difficulties of 
communication are serious. It appeared from the interviews that most 
of the workers had little knowledge of how the union was administered 
or how its joint negotiating machinery was operated. They were un- 
aware of the efforts made by trade union officials on their behalf in both 
local and national negotiations, while officials sometimes appeared to be 
out of touch with the dockworkers. Very few read the Transport and 
General Workers’ Record, which in any case devotes very limited space 
to dockworkers’ problems. The union delegates have many duties and 
cannot always be accessible. The dockworkers feel that they are separ- 
ated from the union officials by the same social gulf that divides the 
manual from the clerical worker. 

All these problems are of special interest in the light of the disputes 
that have arisen in the docks in London and elsewhere since the publica- 
tion of this report. It raises problems more especially for the dockers and 
port employers, but also problems of a general character. How can 
channels of communication between management and the worker be 
improved ? How can the worker find through his union or otherwise a 
means of expressing his ideas, and above all his feelings, quite apart from 
the machinery for the settlement of grievances ? The larger the scale of 
industry and of the union, the more difficult these problems become. The 
insight provided by this study into the psychological stresses that have 
arisen in a port such as Manchester, where relations are on the whole better 
than average, is a most valuable contribution to human understanding. 

One of the chapters analyses dockworkers’ earnings. Here again, in 
spite of a guaranteed wage, attendance money, security of employment 
(in that the register of dockworkers is not being cut down), earnings well 
above the average for the country as a whole or even for some other 
comparable occupations, 85 per cent. were found to be dissatisfied with 
their individual earnings, 95 per cent. complained in one way or another 
about the general system of payment, and 85 per cent. were dissatisfied 
with working conditions. The investigators thought it likely that these 
views merely reflected a general sense of grievance based on the psycho- 
logical factors referred to above. In fact, though rates were a little below 
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those of skilled men in, for instance, building or engineering, the earnings 
were higher. 

The method of recruitment, however, leads to anomalies and to a 
substantial dispersion of earnings, some men consistently doing much 
better than others. Further, the methods of assessing piece rates are 
often so complicated that they are not understood by those concerned ; 
this is inevitable, owing to the difficulty of assessing output and of 
standardising jobs. Disputes often arise regarding additional payments 
to compensate for factors adversely affecting output. Payment can only 
be calculated for a whole gang and is not necessarily related to individual 
effort. In addition, the provisions regarding the payment of overtime, 
together with the absence in many cases of payment by the ton of cargo 
shifted, often lead the worker to prefer to work ten hours (with two hours 
at overtime rates) at his own pace rather than to make a more strenuous 
effort during eight hours. Any change in rates or in systems of payment 
involves protracted and often unsuccessful negotiations. The investiga- 
tors conclude that ‘‘the discontents from which the dockworkers suffer 
about their wages and working conditions are likely to continue until a 
fundamental reorganisation can be carried out ; this, however, would be 
impossible without a very large measure of goodwill on the part of all 
concerned, which seems hardly likely to be forthcoming ”. 

The University of Liverpool is to be congratulated on this very 
thorough study of an important group of workers. The conclusions are 
bound to be the subject of controversy, but it is to be hoped that similar 
efforts will be made to ascertain the facts on conditions of work, on how 
the worker is thinking and on labour-management relations in other 
sectors of industry. 

A. A. EvANs 


Publications of the I.L.0O. 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 


Thirty-eighth Session, 1955. Report V (2) : Migrant Workers (Underdeveloped 

Countries). Geneva, 1955. 85 pp. 50 cents ; 3s. 

Contains a brief analysis of the comments made by governments on 
Report V (1), together with the text of two proposed Recommendations, 
which will serve as a basis for the second discussion of the question by the 
Conference. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


The Chemical Industry in Europe. A Study by the Chemical Products 

Committee. Paris, 1954. 153 pages. $1.50; 9s. 
_ This study is the result of one of the inquiries made on the economic 
Situation of the various industries in member countries. The first part 
deals with the chemical industry in all member countries, while the second 
is concerned with the chemical industry as a whole in each individual 
country. Supported by abundant statistical data, this study brings out 
the chief economic characteristics of the major sectors in a highly complex 
industry which produces consumer goods, intermediates and raw materials. 
In — data are given on the external trade of chemical products 
in ‘ 
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— The Non-Ferrous Metal Industry in Europe. A Study by the Non- 
Ferrous Metals Committee. Paris, 1955. 154 pp. $1.50; 10s. 


— The Price of Electricity. Its relation to investment in the electricity supply 
industry. Paris, 1954. 61 pp. 75 cents; 4s. 

— Private United States Investment in Europe and the Overseas Territories. 
Paris, 1954. 137 pp. $1.25; 8s. 


Other Publications 
General. 


CoHEN, Max. What Nobody Told the Foreman. London, Spalding & Levy 
Ltd., 1954. v+218 pp. 8s. 6d. 


FONDATION NATIONALE DES SCIENCES POLITIQUES. Nouvelles études de 
sociologie électorale. Edited and with a foreword by Francois GoGUEL. 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1954. xii+-213 pp. 


Hazarp, B. H. and others. Korean Studies Guide. Edited by Richard 
Marcus. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 
1954. xii+220 pp. $3.50. 


Price, Peter. Power and the Law. A Study in Peaceful Change, with Special 
Reference to the British Commonwealth and the United Nations. Thése 
présentée a l’Université de Genéve pour obtenir le grade de docteur és 
sciences politiques. Geneva, Librairie E. Droz; Dover (England), 
A. R. Adams & Son, 1954. 155 pp. 


SANGER, Richard H. The Avabian Peninsula. Ithaca, New York, Cornell 
University Press, 1954. xiv+295 pp. $5. 


Sprott, W. J. H. Science and Social Action. London, Watts & Co., 1954. 
164 pp. 15s. 


Wint, Guy. The British in Asia, New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1954. 244 pp. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


Apams, Henry Carter. Relation of the State to Industrial Action and Economics 
and Jurisprudence. Two Essays. Edited, with an introductory essay 
and notes, by Joseph DorFMAN. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1954. viii+182 pp. 


ANSHEN, Melvin, and WormutH, Francis D. Private Enterprise and Public 
Policy. New York, Macmillan Company, 1954. xiv+742 pp. 


BERLE, Adolf A. The 20th Century Capitalist Revolution. New York, Harcourt 
and Company, 1954. 192 pp. $3. 

Pointing out that twentieth century capitalism is too often attacked 
and defended in terms of outworn theories and dogmas, this stimulating 
series of lectures examines the United States corporation not primarily 
as a business device but as a social and an emerging political institution 
in a revolutionary century. 

It is estimated that 135 corporations own 45 per cent. of the industrial 
assets of the United States—a degree of concentration which appears to 
change little with the passing of time. United States law has in general 
prevented monopoly, but it has sanctioned and perhaps even encouraged 
a system, industry by industry, in which a few large corporations dominate 
the trade. 
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Moreover, the ability of the large corporations to make decisions and 
direct operations overflows the area of their ownership ; their power travels 
a good deal further than their title. A giant corporation may condemn a 
dealer to bankruptcy by cancelling his contract, or an employee to lasting 
unemployment, at least in his home town and in his own trade. It has power 
to support or undermine a foreign government, make or mar a project vital 
to the economic development of an underdeveloped country. A chapter on 
“ The Modern Corporation in International Affairs ”, which argues that the 
international relations and activities of the big United States corporations 
are on the whole constructive and have been at least as successful as those 
of governments, suffers from inadequate discussion of the criteria on which 
these judgments are based. 

There are however checks and limits to the power of corporations, and 
the analysis and examples of these are the most interesting features of the 
book. Most important among these checks and limits is the need for corporate 
management “ so to conduct itself that it retains the confidence of its custo- 
mers, its labor, its suppliers and the section of the public with whom it 
deals ”. In the corporate situation this is the equivalent of the “ just consent 
of the governed . . . The corporation is now, essentially, a non-statist 
political institution, and its directors are in the same boat with public 
office-holders. If ever corporation managers base their continued tenure 
on power and not on reason, the end is disaster.” 

An appeal to public opinion, even though economic sanctions may 
follow, may not always be sufficient to prevent an arbitrary abuse of power 
by a giant corporation. But a “ matrix of equity jurisdiction ” is beginning 
to appear. “ Historically there is sound basis for insisting that the corpora- 
tion has some colour of state authority, its creation being in furtherance 
of state encouragement of commerce and industry. Corporate action there- 
fore may in the not distant future be held to be controlled by the provi- 
sion of the Fourteenth Amendment, which forbids any state government 
(or anyone acting for such a government) from taking life, liberty or property 
from any individual without due process.” 


CASSA PER OPERE STRAORDINARIE DI PUBBLICO INTERESSE NELL’ITALIA 
MERIDIONALE (CASSA PER IL MEZZOGIORNO). Aé#ti del IIo Convegno di 
Napoli, 4-5 novembre 1953. L’industrializzazione e l'istruzione profes- 
sionale nel Mezzogiorno. Rome, 1954. 211 pp. 


The proceedings of the second conference of the Southern Italy Develop- 
ment Authority, a non-profit agency set up in 1950 to supplement action 
for the economic development of the region and to integrate it into a long- 
term plan of public expenditure. The conference was devoted to the study 
of two basic questions : industrialisation and vocational training. 


CHAMBRE SYNDICALE DES MINES DE FER DE FRANCE. Les mines de fer 
frangaises. Paris, 1954. 62 pp. 


Co-OPERATIVE Party, Great Britain. World Trade in Raw Materials. 
London, Co-operative Union Ltd., 1954. 16 pp. 6d. 


Stability is the key to several important commodity problems and, 
according to the views advanced in this pamphlet, co-operative methods 
provide a key to stability. Most of the existing arrangements for the stabilisa- 
tion of prices and output of raw materials are found unsatisfactory, and the 
Co-operative Party recommends that a large number of intergovernmental 
commodity agreements be negotiated. Such agreements should provide 
for “ buffer stocks ” (and, in the case of foodstuffs, also famine reserves), 
producer and consumer countries should have equal ss powers and 
arrangements should be made for low-price sales of foodstuff surpluses to 
poorer countries and high-price purchases of raw materials from them. 

_ In the international agreements due regard should be given to the 
interests of producer and consumer co-operatives and in the underdeveloped 
countries producers’ co-operatives should be encouraged and supported. 
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The Co-operative Society supports the proposals of the United Nations 
Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive Business Practices for the establishment 
of an international agency to receive complaints concerning such practices 
and, if appropriate, to recommend remedial action. The right to submit 
complaints should, however, not be limited to member governments, but 
should be extended to appropriate non-governmental organisations such 
as the International Co-operative Alliance and the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 

In general, programmes for the regulation of international trade in 
raw materials should seek to expand world trade and should be designed to 
increase purchasing power particularly in the underdeveloped countries, 
and should enable producers and consumers to settle their differences 


harmoniously. 


EDELMAN, Murray. National Economic Planning by Collective Bargaining. 
The Formation of Austrian Wage, Price and Tax Policy after World 
War II. Champaign, Illinois, University of Illinois, Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, 1954. 78 pp. $2 (cloth); $1.50 (paper). 


“ Collective bargaining” here refers to the negotiations between the 
Austrian “ Chambers” of Agriculture, Labour and Trade, which, within 
their general function of furthering the (in many respects conflicting) 
interests of their compulsory membership, advise and sometimes actively 
participate in the work of public legislative and administrative bodies. 
The Chambers are also connected with the two major political parties and, 
in the case of the Chambers of Labour, with the trade unions through 
personal and functional links. The outcome of the “ bargaining” men- 
tioned in the title are the five nation-wide “ wage-price agreements ” between 
1947 and 1951, to each of which one chapter of this study of group tactics 
and strategy (“ transactional analysis ”) is devoted. 

The history of Austria’s post-war economic development as affected by 
these agreements is, in the author’s view, essentially explained by the 
ability of virtually any economic group to checkmate every other. As a 
result, each group (labour, industry, agriculture) had to give due considera- 
tion to the interests of all others, because ignoring these would mean self- 
injury (through failure to deliver foodstuffs, labour strikes, price rises or 
otherwise). The results were the above agreements, in which from time to 
time the whole level and structure of wages, prices, taxes and subsidies 
were revised, usually after some external influence, such as the Korean War, 
had disturbed the country’s delicate economic situation. The fact that the 
two major political parties (the People’s Party and the Socialist Party), 
both participating in the Government, were of almost equal strength en- 
sured that the interests of usually defenceless unorganised groups of voters, 
such as the pensioners, were not overlooked. 

Up till 1947 prices had been “ controlled ” by a number of unco-ordinated 
agencies, on each of which one group or another could bring strong pressure 
to bear. The results had been confusion and inflation. Subsequent develop- 
ments confirmed one of the author’s tentative generalisations, namely that 
a group’s strength in any organisational unit is lessened as the unit’s juris- 
diction is made to include more group interests (in other—Professor 
Tinbergen’s—words : there is a case for centralisation of policies whenever, 
under a decentralised system, the individual policy-makers apply “ conflict- 
ing instruments ”). In fact, since each major group included representatives 
of conflicting subgroup interests, the groups themselves were moderate in 
presenting and pressing their own cases in the “ collective bargaining ”. 
One interesting aspect of the procedure followed in Austria was that no 
government controls over industrial prices, credit or interim wage negotia- 
tions were needed ; nor would they, for that matter, have been politically 


feasible. 


FEDERATION DES INDUSTRIES BELGES. Pour une politique du commerce 
extérieur. Brussels, 1954. ii+116 pp. 
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Kaptan, A.D.H. Big Enterprise in a Competitive System. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1954. xii+269 pp. $4. 


Merz, Theodor. Der Markt agyptischer Baumwolle unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung seiner Siruktur. Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines 
Doktors der Wirtschaftswissenschaften, vorgelegt der Juristischen 
Fakultat der Universitat Freiburg in der Schweiz. Stuttgart, J. Caviezel, 
1954. vii+167 pp. 


MISSION DE L'INDUSTRIE DU VETEMENT DE TRAVAIL. Rapport de la mission, 
mai-juin 1952. Paris, Editions Chantelune, 1954. 251 pp.+ tables. 


MuNoz Linares, Carlos. El monopolio de la industria eléctrica. Foreword 
by Manuel de Torres. Madrid, Aguilar, S.A., 1954. xv+204 pp. 


90 pesetas (cloth) ; 75 pesetas (paper). 


‘Nixon, J.W. The World Calendar and the World’s Workers. New York, 
London, The World Calendar Association, International, 1955. 20 pp. 
This study, prepared by a former chief statistician of the International 

Labour Office, outlines the benefits that calendar reform would bring to the 

workers and recalls the interest shown in the subject at various I.L.O. 

meetings before the war. The author urges the international workers’ 

organisations to make known the views of the workers before the forth- 
coming discussion of the question by the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations. 


OFFICE BELGE DE COMMERCE EXTERIEUR. Ethiopie. Série Etudes de marché, 
Brussels, 1954. 28 pp. 


PASDERMADJIAN, H. The Department Store. Its Origins, Evolution and 
Economics. London, Newman Books, 1954. x+217 pp. 16s. 


Roose, Kenneth D. The Economics of Recession and Revival. An Interpreta- 
tion of 1937-38. New Haven, Yale University Press ; London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. xi+280 pp. $4. 


SCHEUNER, Ulrich. Das internationale Recht der Rheinschiffahrt und der 
nationale Binnenverkehr (Cabotage). Duisburg, Verlagsgesellschaft 
m.b.H. “ Rhein”, 1954. 70 pp. 


Wapi1a, P. A. and Mercuant, K. T. Our Economic Problem. Bombay, New 
Book Company, Ltd., 1954. xvii+757 pp. 8 rupees. 


Woops, C. A. The Indian Community of Natal. Their Economic Position. 
Cape Town, London, New York, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1954. x+102 pp. 25s. 


Statistics. 
BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR ARBEIT, Federal Republic of Germany. Die Frau 

im Erwerbsleben. Ein Zahlenbericht. Bonn, 1954. iv+59 pp. 

In this report, the Federal Ministry of Labour does not confine itself to 
analysing the human and social problems resulting from the increased parti- 
cipation of female labour in the national economy. It has collected informa- 
tion and compiled statistics on the part played by women in economic life. 
The structure of the female population of the Federal Republic has changed 
since 1939, and the percentage of older women, in particular, especially 
widows and women in need of assistance, has increased substantially. Owing 
to the changes in age distribution, the employment of women in certain 
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groups has risen. The report devotes particular attention to the occupations 
that offer women an opportunity of permanent employment. In commercial 
and technical occupations, women who have received an apprenticeship pre- 
dominate ; similarly, public authorities employ a large number of women. 
The report also contains a number of statistics on full and part-time unem- 
ployed women and on the part played by women in the economies of certain 
European and non-European countries. 


UrrFicio CANTONALE DI Statistica, Ticino, Switzerland. I] Ticino in cifre, 

1803-1953. Bellinzona, 1954. 76 pp. 

To commemorate the 150th anniversary of the incorporation of the canton 
of Ticino into the Swiss Confederation, the Cantonal Statistical Office pre- 
pared this special publication in which many aspects of the political and 
economic life and ethnic characteristics of the canton are analysed. The 
volume contains, in 76 pages, chapters on climatology, population, agri- 
culture and forestry, labour, industry and commerce, transport and commu- 
nications, tourist trade, living conditions, public education, public assistance 
and relief, finance and insurance and political organisation. There is also a 
selective bibliography. The text of each chapter is supplemented by numer- 
ous excellent charts. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


ALLEN, V. L. Power in Trade Unions. A Study of their Organization in 
Great Britain. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co., 
1954. xi+323 pp. 


BERNSTEIN, Irving. Arbitration of Wages. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1954. x+125 pp. $3.50. 


Brown, J. A. C. The Social Psychology of Industry. Human Relations in 
the Factory. London, “ Pelican” Books, 1954. 309 pp. 2s. 6d. 


The book begins with an excellent comprehensive historical retrospect 
showing that in earlier times—particularly during the Middle Ages—the 
trade structure allowed better “ human relations ” than has been the case 
generally in modern industry. 

One chapter is devoted to the work of George Elton Mayo, a former 
Professor of Industrial Research at the Harvard Graduate School of Business. 
His theses were the following : “ (1) Work is a group activity. (2) The social 
world of the adult is primarily patterned about work activity. (3) The need 
for recognition, security and sense of belonging is more important in deter- 
mining workers’ morale and productivity than the physical conditions under 
which he works. (4) A complaint is not necessarily an objective recital of 
facts ; it is common ~ a symptom manifesting disturbance of an individual's 
status position. (5) The worker is a person whose attitudes and effectiveness 
are conditioned by social demands from both inside and outside the work 
plant. (6) Informal groups within the work plant exercise strong social 
controls over the work habits and attitudes of the individual worker. (7) The 
change from an established to an adaptive society (i.e. from the older type 
of community life to the atomistic society of isolated individuals, from 
eotechnic to paleotechnic society) tends continually to disrupt the social 
organisation of a work plant and industry generally. (8) Group collaboration 
does not occur by accident ; it must be planned for and developed. If group 
collaboration is achieved, the work relations within a work plant may reach 
a cohesion which resists the disrupting effects of adaptive society.” Experi- 
ments made by Mayo at the Hawthorne Works of the General Electric 
Company in Chicago and at other places are related and commented on. 
Much of the book is based on Mayo’s own views. 

Speaking of the place of the individual in the factory, the author is of the 
opinion that “ the ‘lazy’ worker — be a highly intelligent man who 
resents being treated as an irresponsible cog in a wheel, and [that], when he 
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is not so treated, he might be as hard-working as anyone ”. Formal organisa- 
tion in the factory does not take into account the irrational element in 
human nature, which could create problems. Mr. Brown believes that 
working morale is less determined by material factors such as lighting, 
temperature, etc., than by subjective elements. Working morale and output 
are directly affected by the spirit prevailing in the working team. To support 
his view, he quotes the example of two young girls who worked in a slaughter- 
house and formed a happy group in spite of appalling working conditions. 

The distinction is made between the primary group (family, small 
working unit of up to 12 people in the factory) and the secondary group 
(society, factory taken as a whole), and the importance of the primary group, 
which moulds the individual in his early stages of development, is stressed. 
Much industrial trouble is due, in the author’s opinion, to tactlessness on 
the part of management in moving workers about without considering their 
attachment to their primary group. “ Management should do all within its 

wer to preserve the informal groups within a firm, and they should see to 
it that the interests of those groupings correspond with those of the firm as a 
whole.” yp is the result of a decision taken in common in the working 
team rather than of instructions from the management. 

Industry, according to the author, is becoming less and less of the type 
satirised in Charlie Chaplin’s Modern Times, because the worker is asked more 
and more to show skill or craftsmanship; he is also expected more and 
more to understand the functioning of the machine on which he works. 
The management should explain to him the part played by the factory, what 
it produces and his part in it. Such explanations improve morale ; this has 
proved to be the case at the Ford Company and at Unilever Limited, for 
example. 

Under a chapter entitled “ Frustration ”, the author deals with the so- 
called industrial diseases and shows that the troubles can be traced to mental 
causes, such as resentment, fear, over-conscientiousness, etc. Of industrial 
fatigue he says “ This type of fatigue is entirely psychological in origin ”. 

Concerning possible excess of social welfare on the part of the employer, 
he writes : “ Welfare should be regarded as a social act and not as an incentive 
to increase production—which, in any case, it does not do; for the worker may 
be attracted to the firm with such schemes, but he will neither stay with it nor 
work hard for it unless he finds other satisfactions when he has settled down.” 

With regard to any radical social change taking place in industry, the 
author finds that things may become worse for a time. — consultation 
committees may not work smoothly from the beginning. Workers are being 
placed in a new position of responsibility. However, industrial democracy 
is becoming a necessity. 

While the large privately owned concerns have in many cases concerned 
themselves with the problem of decentralisation, the new nationalised 
industries seem to be tending towards greater centralisation—which does not 
make it easier to solve the human problems of the worker. 

With regard to the attitude of trade unions towards policies of human 
relations pursued by progressive managements, the author states that trade 
unions are very often not in favour and go so far as to urge managements to 
join organisations—even when this may mean lower wages for the workers— 
in order to negotiate more easily. Thus, “ progressive labour relations [can] 
only be created by managements which [accept] and [are] prepared to come 
to terms with trade unionism ”. 


DANEL, Joseph, and MurciER, Jean-Paul. Les délégués du personnel. Fourth 
edition. Paris, C.F.T.C., 1954. 215 pp. 


Labour Law. 


KueEr, V. B. Indian Trade Union Law. Foreword by the Hon. Shri V. V. 
Giri. Bombay, B. M. Tripathi Ltd., 1954. xvi+ 148 pp. 7 rupees 8 annas ; 
15s. ; $2.50. 
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SCHNORR VON CAROLSFELD, Ludwig. Arbeitsrecht. Second (revised) edition. 
Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1954. xxviii+610 pp. 


Manpower. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WOMEN’S BUREAU, United States. Bibliography 
on Employment Problems of Older Women. Hiring Restrictions. Psycholo- 
gical Barriers. Work Performance. Washington, 1954. 89 pp. 35 cents. 
This bibliography was prepared in response to frequent requests for 

information on the subject of the employment of older women. It covers a 
selection of 63 publications concerned with the following topics : (1) hiring 
restrictions (prevalence of and reasons for age ceilings in recruitment, efforts 
to overcome such restrictions) ; (2) psychological barriers (attitude of employ- 
ers, older workers and society in general towards the employment of older 
workers that may contribute to age discrimination practices) ; (3) work 
performance (information on actual performance or studies of performance 
of older workers, relating age to physical and mental abilities and to such 
employment factors as productivity, absenteeism, turnover, etc.). 

The approach and contents of each publication are reviewed in sufficient 
detail to acquaint the reader with a good sample of pertinent literature. 
Publications are listed and reviewed alphabetically. A subject index facili- 
tates reference to various main topics, in particular the three mentioned 
above and their subdivisions. It lies in the nature of the subject that much 
of the material quoted covers areas beyond these topics and, in fact, beyond 
the field of the employment of older women. 


JeFFERYS, Margot. With the assistance of Moss, Winifred. Mobility in the 

Labour Market. Employment Changes in Battersea and Dagenham. Preface 

by Barbara Wootton. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1954. 

ix+160 pp. 15s. 

A well presented account of an inquiry carried out by a small social 
research unit from Bedford College, University of London, into certain aspects 
of the employment mobility over the period 1945-51 of adult male workers 
employed in Battersea and Dagenham, two industrial areas in Greater London. 

With the assistance of the employers and trade unions concerned, a 
representative sample of workers was selected, and the great majority of 
these co-operated willingly by giving full and frank answers to questions put 
to them on their changes of job in the period under review and the reasons for 
the changes. In analysing the data collected, the research unit adopted defini- 
tions, concepts and methods that will be of interest to those concerned with 
the study of labour mobility. The frequency of job changes is analysed 
according to the age and occupation of the individual; the changes are 
classified according to whether they involved one or more of the following: 
(1) occupational change, (2) industrial change, and (3) district change ; 
the job changes initiated by the worker are analysed according to the motives 
leading to the change, and these results are in turn classified by age-groups. 

The writer puts forward comments and tentative conclusions on the find- 
ings of this inquiry. The number of job changes revealed was lower than 
expected in an unsettled period which favoured voluntary movement, and 
nearly one-third of the changes were initiated by the employer. Another 
interesting point is that, with younger men, such questions as welfare facili- 
ties, amenities and security appeared to play very little part in the decision 
whether to remain in, or change, their jobs; decisions were taken almost 
exclusively on the two factors of the size of the wage packet and the interest 
and variety of the work. The writer suggests that it is inconsistent to urge 
at the same time greater occupational and industrial mobility in the interests 
of the national economy and reduction of labour turnover in the individual 
undertaking in the interests of greater productivity. A balance must be 
struck between the two. The results of the inquiry do, however, suggest 
that there is scope for undertakings to reduce harmful turnover among 
their younger workers by a policy of making their duties more varied and 
interesting. Several other interesting conclusions are drawn. 
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Vocational Guidance and Training. 


PARMENTIER-BELOUXx, Marie. Guide pratique du médecin d'orientation pro- 
fessionnelle. Preface by Professor LauGIER. Paris, Masson et Cie, 
1955. 263 pp. 

- The author, a medical inspector for the Seine oe ye vocational 

guidance centre, sets out in this book, probably the first of its kind, the 

results of the labours and discussions of a team of 25 physicians who, since 

1946, have devoted themselves to investigations of the problems of voca- 

tional guidance medicine. This is a specialised branch of medical science 

now being evolved to meet needs of a very special kind, the practice of 
which necessarily implies co-operation with schools and vocational guidance 
establishments. 

After having described the administrative structure, the operation and 
the aims of vocational guidance services, and shown the necessity of medical 
examinations, the author describes such an examination of the standard 
type and suggests the adoption of a new form of vocational guidance index 
card. As the physician specialising in vocational guidance must be familiar 
with the various occupations, it has proved indispensable to prepare mono- 
graphs dealing with the medical aspects of each, and a few examples are 
given in the book. 

The second part deals with special medical examinations aimed at 
detecting deficiencies which decisively preclude the choice of certain occupa- 
tions, or at suggesting alternative occupations for which the subject may 
be qualified. Special chapters are devoted to psychiatric and personalit 
tests and to vocational guidance for the mentally or physically handicapped. 

Written in a clear, lively and methodical manner and ranging beyond 
the limits of a narrowly medical approach, this book reflects a thorough 
understanding of vocational guidance problems and will undoubtedly prove 
valuable to all practitioners specialising in this field. 


Social Security. 

HoizerR, Max. Kommentar zum Bundesgesetz tiber die Arbeitslosenversiche- 
rung. Ziirich, Polygraphischer Verlag, A.G., 1954. 311 pp. 
A helpful and lucid guide to unemployment insurance in Switzerland, 


where a federal Act is applied with considerable discretion by 25 cantons 
or sub-cantons ; it largely obviates recourse to cantonal legislation. 


LAUTERBACH and Nicki. Das Kindergeldgesetz. Heidelberg, Verlagsgesell- 
schaft “ Recht und Wirtschaft ” m.b.H., 1955. 88 pp. 

The creation of a family allowance scheme in the Federal Republic 
of Germany is provided for in a Federal Act of 13 November 1954. The 
book considers the basic problems of the scheme and discusses the different 

ints of view expre in the parliamentary debates. It contains an 
instructive commentary of the numerous provisions of the Act, especially 
in view of the practical application of the scheme. 


SLuysER, M. Vijftig jaar arbeiders-levensverzekering. Foreword by H. Vos. 
Amsterdam, Centrale Arbeidersverzekeringsbank N.V., 1954. 244 pp. 


Agriculture. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRopucTIvITEIT. Landbouwmeteorologisch onder- 
zoek in de Verenigde Staten. Summary in English. The Hague, 1954. 
78 pp. 3 florins. 


— Sporenelementen en andere biochemische onderwerpen bij planten en 
dteren. Summary in English. The Hague, 1954. 128 pp. 3.85 florins. 


— Voeding en voedselvoorziening in de Verenigde Staten. Summary in 
English. The Hague, 1954. 103 pp. 3.60 florins. 
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GoLLtnick, Heinz. Die Nachfrage nach Nahrungsmitteln und ihre Abhdngig- 
keit von Preis- und Einkommensanderungen. Eine dkonometrische Unter- 
suchung. Hefte fiir landwirtschaftliche Marktforschung, No. 6. Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Verlag Paul Parey, 1954. 110 pp. 


Co-operation. 


Bosis1o, Oliviero. La societa cooperative. Manuale pratico per organizzaiori, 
presidenti, amministratori, sindaci e segretari di cooperative. Fourth 
edition. Milan, L. di G. Pirola, 1954. 319 pp. 1,200 lire. 


MaLkosH, Noah. Co-operation in Israel. Tel-Aviv, Hevrat Ovdim (General 
Co-operative Association of Jewish Labour) and Histadrut (General 
Federation of Jewish Labour), 1954. 80 pp. 

The author points out the importance of the labour co-operative sector 
in the Israel economy and describes the relationship between the co-operative 
and trade union movements. He describes in detail the structure and 
activities of the Hevrat Ovdim and various types of co-operative organisa- 
tion in the country. 


ERRATA 
1955—Vol. LXXI 


No. 2, February. “The Problem of Ownership in Workers’ Housing 
Policy in Western Europe ”. Page 117, second footnote: for “ Amsterdam ” 
read “ The Hague ”. 

Page 119, fourth line : for “ the building societies organised by the local 
authorities ” read “ the trade union-owned housing enterprise ”. 
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Hungry People and Empty Lands 
By S. CHANDRASEKHAR 

“ A scholarly and scientific study of the very real difficulties of 
policies both to control and limit population growth and to relieve 


acute pressures.”"—Economic Journal. Foreword by William Vocr. 
18s. net. 


The Transfer of Power in India 
By E. W. R. LUMBY 

An objective history of the events between June 1945 and the 
end of 1949 which centred upon the transfer of British power to the 
two States of India and Pakistan. It is an admirably lucid and 


impartial commentary upon the negotiations between the British 
authorities and the Indian leaders. 18s. net. 


© e 
My Public Life 
By Sir MIRZA ISMAIL 
This work contains the recollections and reflections of an elder 
statesman of India with an umequalled record of administrative 


achievement in the “ India of the Princes” before the transfer of 
power. 18s. net. 


Introduction to the Study 
of Industrial Relations 
By J. HENRY RICHARDSON 
“ Masterly survey . . . . Many an employer or union leader would 


do well to give himself a refresher course by reading this book.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 30s. net. 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Published monthly by the Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration), 
GOVERNMENT OF BoMBAy, INDIA 


Started in 1921, the Labour Gasette is a journal for the use of all interested in obtaining prompt and 
accurate information on matters specially affecting labour in India and abroad. It contains statistical and 
other information on cost of living, retail prices, industrial disputes, absenteeism, trade unions, orders and 
awards of the Industrial Court of Bombay and tribunals, labour legislation, etc. Special articles embodying 
results of inquiries and research relating to wages, hours of work, unemployment, family budgets, etc., 
are published from time to time. 


Annual subscription : 15 rupees. Single copies : 1 rupee 8 annas. 








European Peace Treaties 
after World War II 


Negotiations and Texts of Treaties with 
Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and 
Finland 


@ The problems of negotiations for peace 
in an atmosphere of increasing interna- 
tional tension. 

@ An investigation of some of the factors 
which changed wartime allies into peace- 
time rivals. 

@ Difficulties involved in negotiations on 
Trieste, the Italian colonies, the Danube 
River, the Balkans and other major 
problems. 

@ A comprehensive history of the London, 
Paris and New York meetings of the 

Price: Council of Foreign Ministers and of the 
1946 Paris Conference. 


4.75 
$ @ Texts of the resulting five treaties 
Edited by : included for easy reference. 
Raymond DENNETT WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
and Amelia C, LEIss 40 Mr. VERNON STREET, Boston 8, Mass., U.S.A, 











INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS REVIEW 


Published Quarterly by the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University 


Articles and discussions by outstanding authorities on developments in the field of industrial and labour 
relations throughout the world, including arbitration, mediation, conciliation ; labour law ; labour economics, 
foreign trends in industrial and labour relations ; protective labour legislation ; personnel management ; 
union organisation and history ; human relations in industry; and manpower mobilisation. 

Also the following regular features : an extensive and complete bibliography in the field of industrial and 
labour relations, covering both books and periodicals—documents—news and notes—listings of important 
new research projects—reports on the activities of organisations in the field of labour relations. Over 75 
books reviewed each year. 

Annual subscription (foreign and domestic) : $4.00, Single copies : $1.25. 

Subscriptions may be sent to any authorised sales agent or to the Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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United Nations Review @) 


English, French and Spanish editions 


The official illustrated magazine of the United Nations pub- 
lished monthly by the Department of Public Information. 
Annual subscription : ; ; 
$4.50 ; am The United Nations Review covers a range of 
22/6 stg. ; interest as wide as that of the Organisation 
18 Swiss francs. and related agencies whose work it mirrors. 


Subscription orders may be placed in local currencies with any authorised Sales Agent for United 
Nations publications, with the Sales Section, European Office of the United Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland or with the Sales & Circulation Section, United Nations, New York. 








Economic Bulletin for Asia 
and the Far East 


A quarterly review of the economic con- 
ditions of the area with special articles on 
current problems and a compendium of 
Asian economic statistics. Issued by the 
United Nations in an English edition three 
times a year to cover the quarters between 
the publication of the annual Economic 
Survey of Asta and the Far East. 





Annual subscription, including Survey 
$3.00; 22/6 sig.; 12.00 Swiss francs 


Subscription orders may be placed in local currencies with any 
authorised Sales Agent for United Nations publications, with the 
Sales Section, European Office of the United Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland or with the Sales & Circulation Section, United Nations, 
New York. 








INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 


Issued monthly by the Government of India, Ministry of Labour, 
Labour Bureau, Simla 
Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, e.g. labour legislation, summaries of import- 
ant awards and decisions of various High Courts, labour news from states, labour welfare, living conditions, 
summaries of and inquiries ; also special articles on important topics connected with Indian labour 


and statistics of industrial disputes, absenteeism, employment service, wages and earnings, cost of living, 
retail and wholesale prices, trade unions, etc. 


Rates of subscription : 21 rupees per annum ; 1 rupee 12 annas per copy 
Available from : MANAGER OF PuBLIcaTIons, Crvit Lines, DELHI-2, INDIA 
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Guide for Labour Inspectors 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 41 


This guide, based largely on the provisions of the Labour Inspec- 
tion Convention adopted by the International Labour Conference 
in 1947, gives in broad outline the essential principles of inspection 
and indicates methods and procedures of enforcement, advice and 
inquiry. 

The protective labour laws assumed in this guide to be enforceable 
by inspectors are those dealing with hours of work and related 
questions (e.g. meal and rest breaks, overtime and night work), 
wages, the prohibition of child labour, the various regulated aspects 
of the conditions under which women and young workers are em- 
ployed, and industrial safety, health and welfare—in short, the 
laws and regulations concerning conditions of work and the protection 
of workers while they are engaged in their work. 

Although the protection of the safety and health of workers 
requires the technical skill of competent specialists, these duties are 
sometimes assigned to general labour inspectors. For this reason, 
the guide includes a section dealing mainly with general problems 
of industrial safety and health ; and, to assist inspectors who may 
wish to obtain more specific guidance on the most common safety 
and health risks, a selected bibliography of publications dealing 
with such problems is appended. 

The study is divided into two parts. The first part deais briefly 
with standards for organising a system of labour inspection ; its 
purpose is to promote a fuller understanding of the principles under- 
lying the organisation, staffing and procedure of the service. Part II 
deals more particularly with the techniques and procedures to be 
applied by inspectors in their work of supervising compliance with 
protective labour legislation. 


106 pages Price: $1; 6s. 
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Administratice Practice 
of Social Insurance 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 40 


Since 1952, when the International Labour Conference adopted 
the Social Security (Minimum Standards) Convention, the I.L.O. has 
concentrated a major part of its activities in the field of social 
security on administrative aspects, using not only the traditional 
methods of research and documentation but also some more practical 
approaches—technical assistance, close collaboration with the 
International Social Security Association and the Inter-American 
Social Security Conference and discussions among experts in social 
security seminars. In line with this increased practical activity, the 
International Labour Office has published the present study, which 
gives a detailed description of the administrative technique of social 
insurance as regards sickness, maternity, occupational injury, 
invalidity, old age and death. 


CONTENTS 


CuaPTtER I Identification and Registration of Insured Persons. 


First Registration of Insured Persons—Registration Numbers 
—Identity Documents—Other Aspects of Registration—Insur- 
ance Registers. 


CuaPTer II Registration of Employers. 
Definition of “ Employer "—First Registration—Registration 
Numbers—General Registration or Re-registration—Super- 
vision of Registration—Records relating to Employers. 


CuaPTerR III Collection of Contributions. 


Collection Systems in General—Collection by Means of 
Periodical Rolls—The Stamp System. 


CuapTteR IV Individual Records of Insured Persons. 


Types of Individual Record and Transfer Methods—Centralisa- 
tion or Decentralisation of Individual Records. 


CuaPTER V- Checking Qualifications for Benefit. 
Insurance against Short-Term Contingencies—Insurance 
against Long-Term Contingencies. 


Cuapter VI Statistics. 


Statistics of Insured Persons—Statistics of Employers and of 
Contributions Collected—Statistics of Benefits—Relationship 
between Statistics and Accounting. 


86 pages Price : $1; 6s. 
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Indigenous Peoples 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 35 


A very comprehensive study of indigenous workers in independent 
countries in North and South America, Asia, Australia and 
New Zealand. It describes how they live, the food they eat, the 
clothes they wear, the work they do, their houses, their health and 
education and shows clearly that with few exceptions the standard 
of living of aborigines is extremely low. A description is given of 
the steps which are being taken by the governments concerned, 
religious missions and other private organisations and by inter- 
national organisations to integrate the indigenous peoples into the 
economic life of each country and to improve their living and 
working conditions. The study is supplemented with tables, maps 


and photographs. 


CONTENTS 
Part I. Preliminary Definitions and Data 
CHaPTer I The Definition of “ Indigenous”. 
CuapTer II Numbers, Types and Geographical Distribution. 
Part II. Living Conditions 


Cuapter III Food. 

CuaPreER IV Housing. 

CHAPTER V General Health Problems. 

CuaPtER VI Alcoholism and Cocaism in South America. 
CuaprTer VII _ IIliteracy and Education. 


Part III. The Place of Indigenous Workers in the Economy 


CuapTer VIII Occupations. 
CuapTtER IX The Agrarian System and Conditions of Work. 
CHAPTER X Vocational Training and the Protection of Handicrafts. 


Part IV. National and International Action 


CuaprerR XI Social and Economic Policy of Governments. 
CuapTerR XII International Action. 


xviii+628 pages 











